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CULTIVATION OF WHEAT, 


four years ago, Mr. B. P. Jouyson, Secretary of 
tie New York State Agricultural Society, sent the 
Lawsox & Son, of Edinburgh, a considera- 
besamber of the most approved varieties of wheat 
qltivated in this coumtry. On trial, they were found 
ighe well-known European kinds. The probability 
igtbat nearly all the wheats at present cultivated in 
tiscountry and in Canada were derived from Eu- 
and it is much to be regretted that we are un- 
Seto identify them. We have been examining the 
ject, bet can mcke nothing of it, and have aban- 
dosed. the investigation in inextricable confusion. It 
interesting and useful to kuow the true origin and 
comect name of any of our commonly cultivated va- 
reties of wheat, and we shall be thankful for any. in- 
femation our readers can give on this point. In the 


Fig. i. Fia. 2. Fic. 3. 


wantime, we will give cuts and descriptions of a few 
# the most popular kinds cultivated in Great Britain. 





Tue Cumpam Wuarat (fig. 1) is an old and highly 
esteemed English variety of white wheat; “a free 


Fie. 5. 


wrower, tall strawed, fine square ear, singularly free 
from awns, grain round.” It ripens early, is not lia- 
ble to lodge, and is remarkably well adapted to loose, 
rich soils It is one of the best English varieties, 
weighing, in dry summers, 66 ibs. per bushel A 
eentleman in Michigan who sowed a sample of it, 

ght over, in 1851, by Mr. B. P. Jounson, re- 
| ported it as “a most capital wheat.” Mr. M. B. 
| Barenam, of the Ohio Cultivator, also imported and 
| distributed a number of varieties of British wheats, 
| the Chiddam among them, in 1851, but we have not 
| heard the results. 

Fexton Waeat (fig. 2) has a plump, round grain, 
of a pale white color; ear of moderate length, but 
very square and evenly shaped. In the February 
number of the Genesee Farmer of this year, will be 
found an account of the origin of this variety. The 
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straw is not only very short, but of Very unequal | every year more and more popular. It is a eo 
height. It yields abundantly, owing, it is thought, | bearded Variety, with a thick skin, and yielding aq 
to the distribution of the ears through the various | flour; and on good soils, in districts where ae ~ 
heights above the land. On this point, our readers | is not troublesome, is far inferior to the other me 
wiil recollect the account, published in the same num- | It is, however, earlier than any other kind and { 
ber, of some experiments made last year in France | quently escapes the fly when the later varieties » 
with some fifteen varieties of wheat. .A mixture of | much damage. It is productive, and then Ay 
all the varieties produced a larger crop than any sin- | flour is dark, it makes excellent bread. Bh the 
gie variety—a result which the experimentor, M.| As we have said, the great object with Wheaj 
Rovsseav, attributed, in a great degree, to the fact| growers, in many sections of the country, is to 
that the “ears, not being on one level, are more free, | varieties that mature early. On this account, the ; 
afford more protection to each other, and derive more | troduction of seed from more northern and southen 
advantage from light.” The Fenton wheat gives the | latitudes is worthy of more attention than it has - 
same result, in this respect, as would be obtained by | received; for, paradoxical though it may a 
sowing a number of varieties having straw of various | there are many facts which indieate that wheat jg 
heights. | earlier when brought either from a warmer or cold 

Hunter’s Wueat (fig. 3) is one of the oldest and | climate. In no other country have farmers such fy 
most esteemed varieties in Scotland. It is hardy, | cilities for the interchange of seed as in America ya 
tillers well in the spring, and is remarkably well suited | we entertain no doubt that great benefits will accrue 
to medium and inferior soils. The ear is thickish in | from the practice. 
the middle, a little awned and tapering to the neck! Som zest Apaprep ror WueEat.—A friable loam, 
and point; grain of a brownish color, a little elon-| or a calcareous, clayey soil, naturally or artifig 
gated in shape, but of a fine, hard, close, flinty tex- | drained, and abounding in all the elements of plang 
ture, and weighing sometimes as much as 66 ibs. per | is what is generally understood by “a good wheat]? 
bushel. | In England, this phrase always indicates a dry, fim 

Wurre Irtse Wuear (fig. 4) has long been culti- | compact soil, of considerable depth. In this country 
vated in Ireland, under the name of the Old White | many of our most profitable wheat farms are som’ 
Irish. It is exceedingly hardy, and very productive, | what sandy, though the calcareous clays are the mon 
but somewhat late. Straw tell, and more like that | durable, and, when well tilled and drained, the mog 
of rye than wheat; ears very long, loose, pointed and | productive. No one, however, who has seen thy 
open; chaff white, smooth and slightly awned; grain | magnificent crops of wheat which are now raised 
large, oblong, and of a brownish, dull color. It is/| the light, sandy soils of Norfolk, or the fens of Lip 
best suited to inferior and medium soils. On rich | colnshire, or on the thin. chalks of other districts of 
soils it is apt to lodge. It has been introduced with | England, can doubt that any kind of soil, when drip 
great advantage into Scotland, and Joun Haxron, of | ed, cleaned, and enriched by judicious manuring, aa 
Cupan Fife, says he is “satisfied that no sort can | be made to produce paying crops of wheat. 
compete, in point of profit, with the White Irish, PREPARATION OF THE Sort.—If there is one fat 
when cultivated on light, easy soils, er even on clays, | more prominent than another in regard to the cult 
situated in an early climate.” | vation of wheat, it is that the wheat plant requirss 

Peart Wuear (fig. *} is not very hardy, but of | firm foot-hold. The soil must be compact. Iti 
most excellent quality. It has long, stiff straw; ear | quite easy to work land too much for wheat. This 
square, and free trom awns; grain small, round, plump | may be one reason why a modification of the ad 
and white. It is early, and well adapted for sowing | summer fallow is becoming more general on the lighter 
on rich, loose soils. 1t is sometimes sown asa spring | soils of Western New York. Instead of plowix 
wheat. the land three times, as formerly, a clover sods 

Speatpine’s Prouiric Rep Wuear (fig. 6).—This | broken up the latter part of June or first of July, 
is said to be the “best of all the red wheats.” Straw | and this is all the plowing that is done. The weeds 
tall, strong and stiff; ear long, square, and free from and grass are subdued by the use of the harrow ai 
awn; grain round, plump, and of a yellowish color. | cultivator, or gang-plow. The cost of preparing 
Morton's Cyclopedia of Agriculture says: “On the | land for wheat in this way, is much less tham by 
clay soils of the eastern district of Fifeshire, it has | peated plowings, and the crops, in most cases, 80 farts 
been known repeatedly to produce 64 bushels per | we can learn, quite as good—though there are may 
acre.” good farmers who prefer the old practice. 

It is quite probable that some of these wheats | Fallowing on light land is not as beneficial as 0 
have been introduced into this country and Canada, | rich, clayey soils. Its chief object on such soils isto 
and are cultivated under new names. The most ap- | destroy the weeds. This can be done by grow 
proved varieties of wheat in this section at present | cern, potatoes, beans, and other crops, in rows which 
are the Soule’s, or the English Flint, a bald, white | admit the free use of the horse-hoe. It is, however, 
variety; the Improved White Flint; the Blue Stem; a mistake to suppose that the growth of any crop 
and the Hutchinson, or Canada Flint. Some object does not impoverish the soil. The advantage 0 
to the latter on account of its liability to shell out | growing clover, beans, peas, turnips, &c., is owing 
when not cut early. It should be sown thicker than | the fact that they obtain considerable fertilizing gas 
the two former kiuds, as it does not tiller so much in | from the air, dews and rain. But if these crops a” 
the spring. The Australian wheat does not sustain | removed, the soil is not enriched. They must be 
its reputation in this vicinity. On the east end of | plowed under, or consumed on the farm, and the me 
Long Island, it is cultivated with much advantage. |nure made from them returned to the soil—other| 
Since the advent of the midge, the chief object in | wise the land will be made poorer, instead of richet, 
electing varieties of wheat has been to get the earli- | Soils containing a portion of clay, or, more definitely 
est. On this account, the Mediterranean is becoming | the double silicates of alumina and lime, soda, &. 
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go mach benefited by summer fallowing, from the 
pet that, when ex osed to the air, they attract and 
retaid ammonia. Hence, summer fallowing on such 
ils actually enriches them. Sandy soils, to a great 
t destitute of the double silicates, cannot ab- 
grb and retain ammonia; and summer fallowing 
does not increase the ammonia in such soils, though 
it may, and probably does, render available some por- 
tion of the ammonia locked up in the organic matter 
of the soil. But as light upland soils are generally 
deficient in organic matter, it is unwise to resort to 
mer fallowing, even though, for a few years, it 
may be followed by good crops of wheat. It is far 
petter to grow clover and other crops which obtain 
gnmonia from the atmosphere, and plow them in, or 
gonsume them on the land. 

Sowine THE Seep.—In districts affected by the 
nidge wheat should be sown the first or second week 
of September. If earlier than this, there is danger 
of injary from the Hessian fly. We are advocates 
of thick seeding. When wheat is sown thin, it til- 
ers considerably in the spring, and its ripening is re- 
tarded frequently a week or ten days, and is, conse- 

tly, more liable to injury from the midge. Two 
bushels per acre is none too much. If wheat could 
be hoed in the spring—as we believe it might in 
many places, with considerable advantage and profit— 
itshould of course be sown with the drill, in rows 
a or twelve inches apart. Where wheat is not 
hoed, there is not much advantage in sowing with 
the drill. In our opinion, it is better to have the 
grain scattered as evenly as possible over the whole 
ground, as it is then more likely to keep the weeds in 
eck than when a portion of the land is bare, as is 
the case when the wheat is drilled, or cultivated, or 
owed in with the gang-plow. Many good farmers, 
wever, entertain a different opinion, and we should 
be glad to hear from any of our readers on this point, 
who are not interested in patent drills, cultivators, or 
gang-plows. 

Where wheat is liable to injury from smut, the seed 
thould be prepared by wettizg it with diluted, fer- 
mented chamber lye, and drying it with quick lime. 
Moistening the seed with a solution of blue vitriol, 
( te of copper.) is an effectual remedy. For 

bushel of wheat, dissolve three or four ounces 
of blue vitriol in a quart of hot water. Let it cool. 
Then spread out the wheat on the floor, six inches 
thick, and sprinkle the solution over it, and turn over 
the wheat till it is all moistened. It may be sown in 
two or three hours, but it is better to do it over 
tight, as the vitriol has then a better chance to kill 
the spores. his remedy is more effectual, simpler 
and cheaper than chamber lye, or salt and water and 
lime. Salt and water, when too strong, we have known 
W injure the seed. It is, however, frequently used. 


PREMIUM CROP OF CARROTS. 


Taz New York State Agricultural Society has 
awarded the premium for the best crop of carrots to 
Jouy Bropre, of Rural Hill, Jefferson Co., N. Y. 
The last Journal of the Society contains an inter- 
tsting statement of the method of cultivation, fror 
which we make a few extracts: 

“The soil sandy loam, and when the farm was pur- 

ed, in 1852, by father of applicant, the ground 
from which the carrots were taken was a worthless 
‘warp, of about three acres, through whieh eattle 








could not pass—it being overflowed spring and autumn. 
In the summer of 1852 it was drained—stone drains 
being laid—at a cost of $32.33 per acre. In the spring 
of 1853 it was plowed and planted with corn, which 
yielded 8) bushels per acre. In the spring of 1854, 
twenty horse cart loads of manure per acre, and sowed 
to carrots, In the spring ef 1855 it was sowed again 
to carrots, without manure, and on one measured aere 
the yield was 1,700 bushels. In the spring of 1856 
one acre was surveyed, thirty horse eart loads of mixed 
horse and cow dung, and four barrels of bone dust, 
spread and plowed in. Carrot seed was drilled in with 
a Scotch machine, that sows and rolls at the same 
time—using half a pound of large orange and one and 
a half pounds of white carrot seed, in rows nine inches 
apart. On the 3d of July passed through with a eul- 
tivator, and on the 12th of July gave it the first weed- 
ing. July 16th, went through with the cultivator a 
second time, and on the 18th and 19th of August gave 
it the second weeding. 

“The yield from the measured acre was 1,610 bush- 
els of carrots, weighing 60 lbs. to the bushel The 
yield of the white carrots was much greater than that 
of the orange. No difference was perceived in the 
yield of those parts where bone dust was or was not 
applied. 

“The cost of the crop, including interest on land, 





SS ES CE ee $49.21 
The value of crop, at 20 cents per bushel,......... 322.00 
Leaving a balance in favor of erop of__.........-. $272.79 


“‘The above statement waa verified.” 





THE HORSE CHARM; 
OR, THE GREAT SECRET FOR TAMING HORSES. 





WE find the following going the rounds of the 
agricultural papers. We give it to our readers for 
what it is worth: 


“The horse-castor is a wart, or excrescence, whieh 
grows on every horse’s fore legs, and generally on the 
hind legs. It has a peculiar, rank, musty smell, and 
ia easily pulled off. The ammoniacal effiuvia of the 
horse seems a to concentrate in this part, and 
its very strong odor has a great attraction for all ani- 
mals, especially canine, and the horse himeelf. 

“ For the oil of cumin, the horse has an instinctive 
passion— both are original natives of Arabia—and 
when the horse scents the odor, he is instinetively 
drawn towards it. 

“The oil of Rhodium possesses peculiar preperties. 
All animals seem to cherish a fondness for it, and it 
exercises a kind of subduing influence over them, 

“ The directions given for taming horses are as follows: 

“Procure some horse-castor, and grate it fine. Also 
get some oil of Rhodium and oil of cumin, and keep 
the three separate in air-tight bottles, 

“Rub the oil of cumin upon your hand, and ap- 
proach the horse in the field, on the windward side, so 
that he can smell the cumin. The horse will let you 
come up to him then, without any trouble, 

“Immediately rub your hand gently on the horse’s 
nose, getting a little of the oil on it. You can then 
lead him anywhere. Give him a little of the castor 
on a piece of loaf sugar, apple or potato, 

“Put eight drops of oil of Rhodium into. a lady 
silver thimble. Take the thimble between the thum 
and middle finger of your right hand, with the fore 
finger stopping the mouth of the thimble, to prevent 
the oil from running out while you are opening the 
mouth of the horse. 

“ As soon as you have opened the horse's. mouth, tip 
the thimble over upon his tongue, and he is your ser 
vant. He will follow you like » pet dog. 
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“ Ride fearless and promply, with your knees pressed 
te the side of the horse, aud your toes turned in and 
heels out; then you will always be on the alert for a 
shy or sheer from the borse, and he can never throw 
you. 

‘Then, if you want to teach him to lie down, stand 
on his nigh, or left side; have a couple of leather straps, 
about six feet long; string up his left leg with one of 
tiem round his neck; strap the other end of it over 
his shoulders; hold it in your hand, and when you are 
ready, tell him to lie down, at the same time, gently, 
firmly and steadily pulling on the strap, touching him 
lightly on the knee with a switch. The horse wiil 
imwediately lie down. Do this a few times, and you 
can make him lie down without the straps. 

“He is now your pupil and friend. You can teach 
him anything—only be kind to him, be gentle. Love 
him, and he will love you. Feed him before you do 
yourself. Shelter him well, groom him yourself; keep 
him clean, and at night always give him a good bed, 
at least a foot deep. 

“In ‘the winter season, don’t let your horse stand 
out a long time in the cold, without shelter or cover- 
ing; for remember that the horse is an aboriginal va- 
tive of a warm climate, and, in many respects, his 
constitution is as tender as & man’s.” 


ee 


HOW NATURE IMPARTS FERTILITY TO LAND. 





Every farmer who would master the science of 
Agriculture, and rise to the full height and digaity of 
his noble calling, should diligently study the ways 
and means employed by Natuure to impart fertility 
to land, and bring both its vegetable and animal 
products to the highest perfection. He should learn, 
if practicable, what elements, and in what conditions, 
give rise to the great diversity of soils witnessed in 
all countries. From a few very common and abundant 
substances, like air, water and earth, Nature forms an 
endiess variety of plants and animals, and soils in every 
respect adapted to the peculiar wants of each species. 
The natural requirements of plants and animals, how; 
ever, are mainly uaiform and simple; so that less than 
twenty elementary bodies, and ordinarily no more 
than fourteen, enter into the composition of all or- 
ganized beings, whether they belong to the vegetable 
or animal kingdom. Indeed, judged by their cellular 
structure and early growth, the vital germ in a seed, 
and in an egg, appear to have no other difference 
than the obvious fact that one is endowed with the 
life of its plant parent, and the other with the life of 
its animal parents; so that, as development proceeds, 
from one may emerge an oak, and from the other a 
reptile or a bird. 

Viewed in their relations to plants, soils may be 
said to grow as much as a forest tree, not in the same 
way, nor does a child or a pig grow like a plaat, yet 
both grow, nevertheless, as does also the natural fruit- 
fulness of the lend that supports them. If we in- 
quire what substance most promotes the develop 
ment of all the organized and varied beings in the 
worid, wafer will be found fairly entitled to that dis- 
tinction; for it not only constitates, in its elements 
oxygen and hydrogen, over forty per cent. of their 
a0lids, but it alone dissolves their aliment, and gives 
that freedom of motion without which no seed couk 
possibly germinate, and no ovam produce its young. 
Water being an universal solvent, is no less active 
ugeful in preparing land for the support of plants 
iinals, than In preparing the primary ceils in 
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lutions and parental functions. It is water that Con 
veys carbonic, sulphuric, silicic and phosphoric acide, 
unted with potash, soda, lime and magnesia, from a 
soil into the trunks of gigantic forest trees, to remaig 
there for centuries, until they die and decay; jt glo 
arries into the earth which surrounds their roots, 
full equivalent of the substances named. Heng 
when an aged oak, poplar or walnut has largely drayy 
on the soil for two or three hundred summers for tle 
alkalies stored up in its roots, body and numeroy 
limbs, the ground is not exhausted, but, in the wig 
economy of Nature, the water that has come, 
from the earth below to supply the place of thy 
evaporated from its countless leaves, has brought 
with it the elements of fertility annually consume 
by this long-lived and gigantic plant. Sand, ely 
and rocks, which are pervious to water and air, per 
refuse to yield some minerals needful in the growth 
of both vegetables end animals, when rain or snoy. 
water percolates through them. Water charged wig 
carbonic acid, derived partly from the atmosphem 
and partly from passing through vegetable mould jp 
the soil, has a much greater solvent power over both 
the carbonate and phosphate of lime, the silicates of 
potash and soda, and other earthy salts, than puy 
distilled water would have. The decay of annul 
weeds, grasses and forest leaves, yields not only valu. 
able organic acids, including carbon, but ammonia, 
which, like potash and soda, according to Prof. Way, 
renders silica soluble in water. 

All the food of plants being dissolved in’ water, 
and that having the most perfect freedom of motion 
between its particles, we have only to find adequate 
physical causes for the general distribution of wate 
to account for the almost universal prcductivenessof 
the earth. The daily evaporation that takes plac 
from oceans, seas, lakes, rivers, plants and the naked 
earth, and the fall of water in rain, snow and. dey, 
are too well known to need any remarks in this con 
nection. They often give rise to an excess of water 
in many soils, which need draining; for it is moving 
water that feeds and enriches land, not that whichs 
stagnant. 

T'o facilitate the ascent of water through a hat 
pan, or some impervious stratum, of more or less 
thickness, it should be perforated on the same prit- 
ciple that Artesian wells are bored in Alabama 
France and other countries. Science teaches theat 
and wisdom of fertilizing soils equally from the earth 
below, and the air above. This is precisely what 
Nature does in recuperating the old fields of the 
Southern Atlantic States, without the assistance of 
man. With his aid, if skillfully rendered, the rm 
sources of partially impoverished land may be more 
rapidly improved and augmented. He must assist 
Nature, not counteract her beneficent purposes. lo 
all hot climates, irrigation_has been found, by the 
experience of ages, most conducive to agricultural 
production, especially where water is highly charged 
Some rocks yield anit 
culcalable amount of the earthy constituents of plania 
and thus fertilize not only the jand in their immed: 
ate vicinity, but sometimes soils thousands of miles 
distant from them. There are alkaline springs near 
ihe summit of the Rocky Mountains, some that yield 
potash, others soda, in large quantitics, more or lesa 
of which will be left in every rood of low land cov- 
ered by creeks and rivers as their waters flow east- 
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Pacific. It is easy to understand how the food of 
gar cane may be taken from the mountain gorges 
in New York and Pennsylvania, where the Allegany 
River rises, and conveyed down the Ohio and Missis- 
sini, to be finally left in the loam and clay of Louis- 
jana for the benefit of the sugar planters. Large 
sad universal as ® the distributing power of moving 
water, whether running on the surface of the earth 
oe below it, in the economy of Nature, it is capable 
of indefinite extension by the knowledge and indus- 

of man. Educated farmers should carefully in- 
vestigate this matter, and weigh well the fact that it 
is mainly the mincral and vegetable atoms brought 
from distant hills and mountains that form the richest 
aiievial bottoms; and that land equal to such bot- 
toms in fertility may be formed by the aid of moving 
water, even on the declivities of an upland farm. In 
one zense, hills may be regarded as manure heaps, 
although not often as soluble as one might wish; 
yet, rain-water dissolves not a little of the substances 
that improve any soil through which it may perco- 
late, and on that account it is wise to irrigate, as far 
as practicable, all uplands, just as low ground is so 
often, and advantageously, irrigated by Nature. Ip 
many places on side-hills, one may dig wells till wa- 
ier is found, and then excavate the earth on the 
lower side, so that living springs are formed, whose 
perennial flow will be alike useful for live stock, and 
forenriching many acres of land. Spring-water never 
fails to abound in the fertilizing elements of the earth 
aad rocks through which it has passed. These ele- 
ments are both organic snd inorganic, as may be 
sen by simply evaporating a gallon or so of the wa- 
ter to dryness. Berzetivs gave the names crenic 
and apecrenic to two acids of organic origin, because 
be first found them in spring water. rene is the 
Greek name for spring. Uusually about half of the 
dry residuum is combustible, like ulmic and humic 
aids, and the other moiety incombustible earthy 
walt) The character of these dissolved substances 
depends on the composition of the clay, sand, stones 
ér rocks with which spring-water has been in con- 
tact. Where the ground, and especially the rocks 
below, are permeable to water, and abound in solu- 
ble minerals, as is the case with the Onondaga Salt 
Group, one would naturally expect to find many 
mineral springs—and such is the fact in all quarters 
of the world. In his work on the Minerology of 
he State of New York, Dr. Brcx describes a spring 
in Byron, Genesee county, that issues from the Onon- 
daga Salt Group, whose volume is large enough to 
drive a small grist mill, the water of which is so 
charged with sulphuric acid as to char vegetables 
shout the spring. Could the acid that issues from 
the earth at this point in twenty-four hours be con- 
veniently saturated with lime, it would yield daily 
sveral tons of gypsum. Sulphur springs abound in 
Western New York, and as the sulphur needs only a 
éhemical union with oxygen to form oil of vitriol, 
one is at no loss to comprehend how plaster beds 
grow in that limestone region. Dr. Hapiey found 
ten and a half grains of gypsum in a pint of the wa- 
ter taken from one of the Avon springs.) Epsom 
and glauber salta, or the sulphates of magnesia and 
soda, are only a little loss abundant. 

No other group of rocks of the same age in 
America is so rich in the mineral food of plants as 
the Ononfaga Salt Group, if there is any of any age 
that equals the rocks in question, Some of the more 


recent formations in Southern Georgia, Alabama and 
Florida, are richer ia the phosphate of lime, and the 
remains of marine animals which will form the sub- 
ject of a separate article, in connection with the ag- 
ricaltural resources of Upper Georgia 

Heat, frost, electricity, light, atmospheric air, with 
its oxygen, carbonic acid, rain, snow and dew, are 
the principal agents employed by Nature to augmeat 
the fruitfalness of the earth, using at the same time, 
and for the same purpose, beth vegetable and animal 
Vitality. Isesides these, Nature has ever at her ser- 
vice gravitation, which acts on masses of matter at 
| sensible distances, and chemical affinity, which oper- 
| ates on molecules, or atoms, at insensible distances 
| from each other. In these facts, which are in no re- 
spect exaggerated, may be seen the elements of as 
tronomy, geology, chemistry, meteorology, vegetable 
and animal physiology, and natural philosophy. Ne 
intelligent miad can devote a few years to the earteat 
study of the primary sources and causes of fertilit 
in land and not be convinced that it is dealing wit 
a truly noble department of Science. It is impossi- 
ble in @ short article, hastily written, like the present, 
to do anything like justice to so large and important 
a theme. There are chemical changes wrought at 
and near the surface of the ground, which operate to 
increase its fruitfulness, that cannot be satisfactorily 
explained without assuming mnch as already known 
by the reader, or giving a lengthened exposition of 
elementary principles, which, in either case, would 
appear unprofitable to many. To the writer, it is 
satisfactory to know that Scjence. in its application 
to agriculture, as to all other ihdustrial arts, is steadily 
advancing, and that its ultimate triumph over all op- 
position is certain. If it cannot always ereate an 
oasis in a desert, it can sometimes bring one to life 
and fruitfulness, when about t2 be lost forever, as the 
following recent facts will show: In a late number 
of the Moniteur de f Armies, (a French military 
journal,) there is an interesting account of the boring 
of an Artesian well at Sidi Rached, in Algeria, by a 
French engineer. The oasis that supported the vil- 
lage had become nearly burnt up, and threatened to 
disappear altogether, from the want of water. Some 
knowledge of geolegy as applied to water-bearing 
strata in connection with the subject of Artesian 
wells, satisfied the engineer that an artificial fountain 
was attainable. Boring to the depth of only filty- 
four metres, (about one hundred and fifty-seven feet, 
he perforated the impervious stratum, and reache 
one filled with water, which sent up above the sur- 
face of the ground « thousand pallins per minute. 
The scene is thus deseribed by an eye witness: 


“ At the moment of the water’s bursting forth, no 
Arab was present, but the news quickly spread, and 
in a few minutes the whole population of the village 
was to the spot, and threw themselves upon the works 
with such phrenzy that force was necessary to remove 
them, Women and children lay down in the’stream, 
as if they had never seen water before. -The Sheik of 
Sidi Rached could not repress his emotion ; he threw 
himself on his knees, and wept for joy. The next day 
the inhabitants of the neighboring villages came to 
thank the engineer, and bless the fountain, while in 
the evening there was a dance aud a grand mag 3 
making, and this festival was kept up six day. In 
the mean time, the people went to work and con 
structed a sluice to convey the ye stream to the 
portion of the oasis which was dead from the want of 
moisture.” 
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Such is the service of Science to man in a desert 
of Africa’ In a thousand ways, it renders his life 
more valuable to himself and to his posterity; for no 
one will deny that an existence at Sidi Rached is 
truly worth more with a living fountain that yields 
@ thousand gallons of pure water every minute, than 
it would without any advantage of the kind. There 
are already nearly one hundred such Artesian wells 
in the United States; and tens of thousands might 
aid in fertilizing American soil. In connection with 
the improvement of land, the readers of the Genesee 
Farmer will permit an old friend to commend to 
their favorable consideration the subject of Agricul- 
tural Engineering. D. Lez. 

Athens, Ga. 


+ ITEMS SUGGESTED BY THE JULY. NUMBER. 





A weex of “real summer weather” has brought 
vegetation forward amazingly—-corn is coming on 
under its influence—clover is in blossom, and the 
wheat already in the ear. The midge is here, too, 
but time must determine what share ol our crop it 
takes this year. Our fields look like twenty-five 
bushels per sere, though the wire-worm has made 
some thin spots too poor for five. 

Bucxwueat.—A “precarious crop,” truly, aceord- 
ing to my experience. Sowed some last year ona 
good, but heavy soil—the weather was too dry to 
bring it up for a long time, and at last it was cut off 
in all its luxuriant growth and blossoming by an early 
frost. Plowed it under and sowed on wheat, and 
looked for our breakfast-cakes from our more fortu- 
nate neighbors. Shall try it again in a few days— 
some have sown already. 

Corrine axp Curtna CLover.—There never was 
brighter, better clover hay made, than we saved last 
season. It was cut when fully in bloom, allowed to 
wilt in the swath—then raked up and cocked to stand 
over two nighte—and drawn in generally without 
further stirring. Thus placed in the mow, still damp, 
not with water, but its own sweet juices, most of it 
came out in the winter like well preserved speeimens 
from an herbarium, ite colors bright, its leaves all 
clinging to the stalks, and all of it was of superior 
—. To the old-style farmer, this hay seemed too 
amp te keep in the mow—but it did keep, and 
several years’ trial of the same method has convinced 
me that it is no use to dry clove: until the leaves half 
crumble to powder—that its value is nearly double 
in the fresher state. 

Cuear anp Commopious Staste.—lI like this plan 
of J. F. F’s—it is suited to the wants of the farmer, 
and hence a real addition to the valuable contents 
of your journal. The manure should be taken from 
the stalls twice each day, and intermixed with that 
from the cows’ stable, under some of the sheds sur- 
rounding the barn-yard. A better supply of win- 
dows for lighting the stable, would be advisable, in 
my opinion. A dark stall injures the sight of che 
horse kept therein. 


Women Forxs Mitxtxc.—This subject is pretty 
fally discussed in the July number. Apropos of T. 
M. W.’s remarks on the testimony of the cows them- 
selves against women milkers—some cows speak just 
ag strongly the other way—refusing to let a man 
come near them. 

Borran Maxina.—yYour Jefferson Co. correspon- 








dent gives us a truly suggestive article on this gub. 
ject, and he reasons it out well. I mean to give his 
plan a trial—for I have often thought it a needleg 
thing to put in extra salt just to work it out again 
as soon as dissolved, as is the general practice. Hig 
hints in setting milk are also worth heeding. I have 
noticed that the cream did not rise alike on different 
shelves in the dairy, and now see that it was because 
the fresh milk was set under that set the morning oy 
evening before, and its heat affected it. 

Wuear arrer Bariey.—lI plead guilty to sowi 
wheat after barley, but the clover seed failed, and we 
gave an intermediate dressing of muck, twenty-five 
two-horse loads to the acre. ‘The wheat is now look. 
ing very well. I shall probably do the same on 4 
small scale this fall; but when the farm is arranged 
aud improved as I am trying to have it, I shall not 
sow wheat after barley, and only after clover, with 
fine manure harrowed in with the seed. 

Farm Accounts.—I heartily agree with Mr. Rey. 
NOLDs in regard to farm accounts. It is no great 
trouble to keep them, and it is a great satisfaction to 
know the results of your labor—besides giving many 
useful lessons to the farmer himself. 

— Pleasant as the task is, I ean itemize no further, 
I have hurriedly written this while watching by the 
sick-bed. The reader will please excuse all failure, 
as you, Mr. Editor, will sympathizingly do, I am sure, 

Niagara Co., N. Y. B. 


NOTES FOR THE MONTH, BY &. W. 





Corn Rortixe in tHE Grounp.—The corn and 
sorghum planted on the tenth of May came up well, 
after ten days of cold, wet weather, and several frosty 
nights. This is another proof that it is not cold, wet 
weather that rots corn in the ground. But other 
rows of corn on the same tile-drained soil, planted on 
the fifth of June, did rot in the ground this season, 
owing to ten days’ continuous floods of warm rain 
Hence I take it the corn remains safe in the cold, 
wet weather, and only rots in warm and very wet 
weather. 

Turnirs amMoxnc Corn—RapisuEs AnD BrEeErs 3% 
TWEEN SorcHum.—The American Agriculturist says: 
“Sow turnips at the iast hoeing among corn.” I 
have done this repeadly after suckering the corn, and 
never got anything but wormy little turnips, with 
large tops; but I have no turnip soil, and do not live, 
thank Heaven, in a turnip climate, where, as GREELEY 
says, the sun resembles a boiled turnip. The best 
turnips I ever saw, were grown at foggy Newport, 
R.L, in the spring. In this dry climate I could never 
grow a good one; they grow s0 slow that insects de 
stroy them. But turnips grow large, even here, oa 
a new, porous, vegetable soil; but they have no sweet- 
ness, and turn pithy in a week after they are marketed. 
Sorghum is of so + be a growth that radishes or beets 
may be grown fit for the table before the former is & 
foot high. My early planted corn is now, this sixth 
of July, more than two feet high; sorghum, in the 
next rows, planted the same day, is only eight inches 
high, but it is healthy, strong, and full of suckera. It 
is a very hardy grass that does not wilt in transplant- 
ing. Methinks it must be both thinned and suckered 
before it cam grow to sugar cane. 

Tomators amonc Corw.—Some of the best tom 
toes I have, are left where they come up from sell- 
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sown seeds among sweet corn. The moment the 

n ears are pitked, cut up the corn, and the to- 
matoes, before small and spindling, now spread and 
gain strength with great rapidity, leaving bushels for 
the cows when the vines are cut by a late October 

ost. 

* Scarcity oF Farm Srocx.—Here are three large 
distilleries, giving away or selling for a trifle most of 
their slop, because they cannot stock either their 
eattle-sheds or hog-pens; with enormous prices, our 
farmers have nothing to sell. But to show that the 
farmers, and not the seasons, are at fault, here is a 
farmer who winters a large stock well, and he says 
he has, since the first of January, sold $700 worth of 
eorn, hay, &c., all to shiftless farmers, without haul- 


| 





ing away a single load to sell at the villages. Many 
of these farmers, he says, have sent money West to 
bay land, or to loan at Western interest, while they | 
let both land and stock starve at home. Some of 
them sold their corn early at fifty to sixty cents a 
bushel, and bought of him, in April, at seventy-five | 
cents. 

Prarie Hay anp Warre Botrer.—In my last, I 
adverted to the advantages of a grass-growipg coun- 
try as compared with those of the corn-growing re- 
gion of the West and South-west. A lady, writing 
from Ossawatamie, Kansas, says: “'To be two months 
without butter, gives one her first notion of its full | 
value.” But the butter from prairie grass is white, 
aromaless, and in stinted supply at that. She advises 
her brother not to bring his Chautauque horses to 
Kansas, as they are too quick for the sloughy roads, 
and may not relish, much less thrive on, prairie hay. 
Bat she also gives the bright side of the picture, con 
amore. Tomatoes in blosssm and wild strawberries 
ripe on the first of June, and radishes for tea on the 
seventh; then the large, smooth gooseberries,and wild 
plums growing in wild profusion; the everlasting 

rairie, blooming with many floral specimens, known 

re only as house-plants. But then there is a pau- 
city of timber and shade trees, except along the | 
creek bottoms, where no man can stay with impunity | 
until cold weather has expelled both mosquitoes and | 
miasma. There are thirteen inhabited shanties in 
sight from her log cabia, and many more the other 
side of the knoll, some of which have a family hold- 
ing two or three claims, and every claim is taken up 
for many miles beyond. The lowest price, eveu for 
an open prairie claim, at second hand, was $350. 
The Hoosier they bought of left a table, which, after 
being scraped and washed with weak lye, was a fine | 
substitute for their awkward, cumbersome dry-goods | 
box. But all are in happy exhilaration, amused rather | 
than annoyed or tried by their daily make-shifts and 
sore privations—relieved always by success and hap- 
piness in continual perspective. Even when the 
prairies dry up blossomless, and the cows fail to give 
milk, the mighty ears of Indian corn come forward 
insuch abundance as to do away with all fear that 
hog and hominy will ever again fail; and if health 
continues, ever-blessed custom soon reconciles both 
man and woman to the circumstances around them. 
As all are now in the same category, the equality of 
social privation makes it not only endurable, but even 
interestingly picturesque. When a few families, by 
industry and thrift, get so far ahead of their neigh- 
bors as to furnish a painted house, thea, and not till 
then, will social troubles begin. 

Waterloo, N. ¥. 











THE MAY-BEETLE, 


Mr. Harris:—The “field grub,” of which such 
a clear and exact description is given in the interesi- 
ing communication of Mr. Apams, is plainly the larv: 
of an insect of the group or tribe named Meto.on- 
THIDs, in the order Cotzorrera; and I presume tl: 
insect into which these grubs will change, is our con:- 
mon “ May-bug,” or May-beetle, as it ought to lx 
designated*—though, as we have several other i: 
sects nearly related to this, and possessing probab), 
the same habits, it may possibly be one of these 
This can only be conclusively ascertained by watch- 
ing these grubs until they complete their growti.. 
and issue from the ground in their perfect or winge: 
state. As it is so very probable, however, that the« 
grubs are the larvae of the May-beetle, I send you a: 
account of this insect, it being a vile culprit, both i: 
its larva and its perfect state. And if the field gru' 
of which Mr. Apams solicits information is not thi 
very insect, it will be a kindred one, closely similar tv 
it in every respect. 

It is a matter of the utmost importance to ascer- 
tain the correct scientific name of an insect, a plan’, 
or other natural object—for, though unfortanate)) 
such name is often most ungainly and difficult to pru 
nounce by common persons, it still has the grea’ 
recommendation that it clearly and definitely specific: 
the very thing to which it refers, all the world over 
and will continue to be the name of that thing throug: 
all coming time; whereas, common or popular name 
are liable to differ in different neighborhoods of th: 
same country, and to be changed from time to tim: 
Scientific names are composed of two words, and ar: 
quite analagous to the names of persons—one « 


| these words being the generic or family name, anc 


the other the specific or baptismal name. The for- 
mer name may change from time to time, as when a 
woman becomes married or re-married; but the spe 
cific or baptismal name is never changed. A false 
neme, however, or as we commonly term it, a nick 
name, may happen to be given to a person quite ex 
tensively, but no gentlemen will apply that name t. 
him when informed that it is not his original bapti- 
mal name. Such names, in science, are termed syno 
nyms. Though many of the readers of the Genese: 
Farmer may already be familiar with this subject, ! 
presume others of them will understand more clear), 
what is to follow, from the explanation now made 
As the May-beetle is one of our most injurious in- 
sects, it is particularly important that its correct sci- 
entific name be well ascertained and definitely estab- 
lished. And we regret that the position in whick 
this matter at present stands is such that we are 
obliged te make an unpleasant exposure, yet onc 
which it is impossible to avoid in elucidating the 
topic before us. 

As to the generic name of this insect, some con- 
fusion has arisen among authors, from a most disin- 





® The custom of calling all insects “bugs,” is often denounce? 
as being an Amerieanism; but this, like many others of these re- 
uted Americanisms, we obtained from our father-land. Thua, the 
uropean analogue of the insect we are treating upon, we see ix 
termed the May-bug in the English translation of Ko.iar's 
Treatise—a clear evidence that we have obtained the name which 
we give to our inseet, from England. And in several other in- 
stances, the name bug will be met with in British publications, »}) 
lied to beetles. Still, every person intelligent upen this subjeei 
aware it will be an improvement in our language to! give tl: 
name beetle to all hard, crustaceous-coated inseeta, which bele:.» 
to the order CoLkorTeRA, and restrict the name bug to the ordr, 
Hearprera, or those flat-backed insets which emcit the same C.x- 
gusting scent as the well-known bed-bug.- 
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genuous statement (to use as mild a term as the cir-| into this cell, for its winter residence; and in thy 
eamstances will allow) made by Dr. Harris, in his | state it changes first to a pupa, in which the leggang 
Treatise on Injurious Insects, page 28 of the first | wing-cases of the insect are seen ih their radimen 
edition, 26 of the second, where he says the genus | state, and afterwards to a beetle, such as we hay 
Phyllophaga was “proposed by me in 1826. De-| above described. This beetle lies dormant in its ej 
saan subsequently called this genus ncylonyeha.” | until the warmth of the incoming summer penetrates 
Now, the number of the Massachusetis Agricultural | the ground sufficiently to awaken it into activity, }j 
Repository in which Dr. Harnis’ essay appears, (vol. | then breaks from its prison, and works its way out of 
x., pages 1—12,) bears the date of July, 1827! and | the ground. 
the name Phyllophaga is there merely suggested for; These beetles begin to make their appearance 
this insect and its kindred, without any statement | each year about the first of May, and become mog 
of the marks by which the group can be recognized. | numerous in the middle of that month. They ay 
In the year 1827, also, a distinguished British ento- | sluggish, inactive, and seemingly stupid in their moyg. 
mologist, Rev. F. W. Hore, published the first part ments. They repose during the day-time, hid in the 
of his Coleopterist’s Manual, in which this same | grass, or any other covert which they find At dusk 
group is distinetly set apart and clearly character-| they awake and fly about slowly, and with a hum 
ized, and the name Lachno-sterna (i. e., hairy-breas.ed) | ming noise, hitting among the leaves of the trees 
8 given it. This, name, therefore, is clearly the one | and clinging thereto, and feeding upon them. They 
which the established rules of scientific nomenclature | are most fond of the leaves of the cherry and plan, 
will give to the genus to which our insect belongs, | which trees they every year injure more or lesg, ang 
Desean’s name, mentioned above by Dr. Harris, not | occasionally they congregate in such numbers ast 
having been proposed until some years later. It is| wholly strip them of their foliage, destroying all hopes 
truly painful to meet with such instanecs of a lack | of any fruit from them that season. An instanes¢ 
of candor, which must ever remain as blemishes upon | this kind was communicated to me four years gincg 
the reputation of one now in his grave, who has done | by Mito [vearsse, Esq., of South Hartford, at thy 
so much to advance this branch of science in our|time President of the Agricultural Society of this 
country, and done it so well. Let it impress upon us| (Washington) county. He had seventy plam tree 
who come after him the maxim, that, in all cases, and a number of cherry trees, of the choicer varietig 
“honesty is the best policy.” {which never gave fairer promise of an abunday 

This insect has hitherto been generally entered | yield of fruit than at that time. But a swarm od 
ander the specific name quercina, but Dr. Leconte | these May-beetles suddenly gathered upon the tree 
has recently ascertained that nearly ten years before | many of them being then splendidly in bloom, and 

his name was given to it, Froniicu, a German natu- | and in two nights, the 15th and 16th of May, wholly 
alist, had in the year 1792 described it, under the | stripped them of their foliage, so that many of then 
me of fusca. were as naked as in winter. With their hummig 

We thus reach the conclusion that Lachnosterna | noise, these beetles were flying about the trees evey 

usca, a term meaning blackish hairy-breast, is the} evening until about ten o'clock, when they woul 
orrect technical name of our common May-beetle, | settle in clusters of ei:ht, ten, twenty or more, a 
which has so often hitherto been called Phyllophaga | would thus remain until daylight, when they would 
wercina in our agricultural periodicals. tumble down from the trees, flying but little, hor 

This insect is also frequently termed “horn-bug,” | ever, and hiding themselves wherever convenient, 
being confounded with a larger, perfectly smooth and | stay through the day. These observations are in 
more flattened beetle, (Zucanus capreolus, Lixxxvs,) | portant, showing that between midnight and dayligh 
which comes out later in the season. Itis thus called|is the best time for spreading sheets beneath th 

more particularly, when, like the true horn-bug, it | trees, to shake and beat these insects into them. h 
flies in at the open windows of our dwellings upon|a subsequent letter, dated June 29th, Mr. I stata 
warm evenings, which both of them frequently do, to | that these beetles had then disappeared from all bs 
the great annoyance and even terror of the female} trees except an Ox-heart cherry, on which abouts 

ortion of the household. Neither of these insects, | dozen were found, this being the choicest variety 

owever, can harm our persons; and when they in-! among his cherry trees—indicating that thos 
trude into my room in this manner, I find the quick-| seemingly such stupid creatures, they are good eo 
est way to dispose of the pests, is with my fingers to | noisseurs in selecting their food. And among bi 
hold their heads in the candle a moment or two, and | plums, it was the Washington, Jefferson, Lawrence 
then toss them out the window. | and others of his best kinds, which had been attacked 

The May-beetle is a very thick-bodied, glossy in-| with the greatest avidity. Apple trees, which wen 
sect, somewhat less than an inch long and nearly half | standing alternately with his plum trees, were not® 
as broad, varying im color from chestnut-brown to | the least molested. Meeting Mr. J. a few days az 
black, its legs of a lighter muhogany-red, and its) I learned that his trees have never been re-invailed 
breast pale and coated over with grayish-yellow hairs. | by these beetles since that time. 

Two or three straight, elevated lines are also discerni-{ These insects are numerous all over our county 
ble, running lengthwise upon its wing-covers. |In my own neighborhood they have been comm 

Early in spring, in spading or plowing the ground, | every year, I think, since I first became acquainte 
theee beetles are frequently exhumed, or sometimes, | with them, more than twenty-five years ayo; yet! 
in turning over a large stone, one of them will be| have here never known the trees to be stripped & 
found beneath, lying in a smooth cavity or little | their foliage by them, or the tarf to be severed by 
round hollow in the dirt, lixe a chicken in its shell. | their larve, ; though two or three instances of the 




















This cavity, or cell, is formed by the grub in the pre- | latter have been related to me as having occarred ® 
eeding autumn. Turning itself around and around, | this town, and I have several times heard of the sau 
it presses upon and compacts the dirt and moulds it! phenomenon in other places. It appeare to be § 
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most singular and remarkable circumstance in the 
economy of these insects, that, while it is their ordi 
habit to live dispersed and apart from each 
gther, they at times become gregarious, both in their 
larva and their perfect state, multitudes of them as- 
gembling together in a flock, and by their conjoined 
lsbors utterly devastating what they attack. Some 
other insects, however, show this same habit. It is 
oaly occasionally that the migratory locust of the 
East, s0 renowned in story, congregates together in 
swarms and flies off to a distance. And instances 
have occurred in which the common red-legged grass- 
hopper, which is scattered about the fields of our 
own eountry, has done the same, in years when it has 
been unusually abundant. 

The history of our May-beetle, and its transforma- 
tlons, have never been fully observed; but everything 
known respecting it, concurs to show that it is ex- 
actly analagous to the cockchaffer or May-bug of 
Burope, (Polyphylla Melolontha, Lax.) and oc- 
eupies the place of that species upon this continent. 
The grubs of that insect are about five years in ob- 
taining their growth. The beetles pair soon after 
they come from the ground, and the male lives but a 
fw days. The female crawls back into the ground 
and there drops her eggs, which are nearly a hundred 
in number, after which she again emerges, and being 
uow decrepit with age, she feeds but little and dies 
in a short time. 

Among the natural destroyers of our May-beetle 
is the skunk, whose food appears to consist of these 
insects almost entirely, during the short period of 
their existence. Some cats will also eat them,'though | 
I suppose it to be more for sport than food that 
grimalkin is frequently seen at twilight stealthily 
ereeping through the grass of the door-yard, and 
springing upon these beetles as they crawl therefrom 
to take wing. Our domestic fowls are also very fond 
of the grubs. But of ali the destroyers of these in- 
gects, no other animal can vie with the crow, which 
frequently follows the track of the plow, to feed up- 
@ the grubs of the May-beetle which are turned up 
thereby. 

With regard to remedies, we may observe that in 
Burope the experience of centuries has failed to dis- | 
cover any efficient measure for destroying a similar 
insect during the larva period of its existence. And 
eoncealed in the ground as these grubs are, it is not 
probable that any substance can be applied te the 
soil, of sufficient power to destroy them, without de- 
stroying also whatever vegetation is there growing. 
Bat where these grubs are so numerous as to sever 
the roots of the grass and ee the turf, in the man- 
ver related by Mr. Avams, I think there is a measure 
which may readily be resoried to, whereby they may 
be exterminated ; whereas, if they are permitted to 
remain unmolested, their ravages will probably con- 
tinue to extend farther and wider, and another gene- 
tation will succeed them, wkich perhaps will be more 
numerous than the present. I would recommend 
the placing of a temporary fence around that part of 
the meadow or pasture which is so thronged with 

these grubs, and enclosing a number of swine therein, 
thas for a while converting the patch into a hog pas- 
ture. The propensity of these animals for rooting 
and tearing up the turf, we are all aware, is for the 
very purpose of coming at and feeding upon the 

bs and worms which are lurking therein; and who 

ows but this rooting propensity, which bas ail 











along been complained of as being the most trouble- 
some and vicious habit which belongs to swine, may 
after all turn out to be the most valuable and neces- 
— to us of any of the habits with which they are 
endowed? At all events, it is one of man’s greatest 
achievements to so observe and study the habits and 
instincts of the lower animals, as to devise ways 
whereby those habits and instincts, instead of bei 
exerted to his injury, are brought into his service 
made to work for his benefit. Therefore, do not let 
us, lords of creation, allow these vile field grabs to 
rob us of two or three acres of grass, without oblig- 
ing them te give back to us an equivalent for it. 
Let us have the value of that grass returned to ws 
in the increased size and thriftiness of our swine. I 
cannot but think these animals, confined upon a spot 
so over-stocked with grubs, would in a short time 
ferret out and devour every one of thew, leaving the 
soil cleansed, mellowed, manured, and well prepared 
for being immediately laid down to grass again, or 
for receiving any rotation of crops for which the 
proprietor may deem the spot best adapted. It 
should be observed that when cold weather a 
proaches, these worms sink themseives deep into the 
ground, so as to be beyond the reach of frost during 
the winter, and return back to near the surface again 
when spring returns; so that at this date there will 
seobehie be none deeper than hogs are accustomed 
to root. It will be interesting to know how long a 
given number ef swine will be occupied in cleansing 
an acre of ground containing from twelve to twenty 
of these grubs in every square foot. And I earnestly 
hope those who have lauds which are devastated in 
the manner spoken of, will try the experiment which 
I have now proposed, and will make the result known 
to the public, whether it be successful er otherwise. 
When these grubs have completed their growth, 
and come abroad in their perfect state, another op- 
portunity is presented for destroying them and pre- 
ventirg their future increase. Every year, when the 
middle of May is approaching, cherry and plem 
trees should be inspected each evening, particulari 
our choicest varieties of these trees, to ascertain 
the May-beetle is collecting in numbers upon them; 
and if they are, they should immediately be shaken 
off upon sheets spread beneath the trees, and emptied 
into bags or covered pails, and should be killed by 
immersing them in boiling water, or pouring this up- 
on them; after which they may be fed to the swine 
and poultry. Many years ago, a writer in the New 
York Evening Post stated that trees could in this 
manner be entirely freed from these beetles in a very 
few evenings. Trees from which two pailsfal were 
collected the first evening, furnished a much less 
number upon each succeeding night, until the fifth, 
when only two beetles could be found upon them. 
Salem, NV. Y. Asa Firem 





A GLANCE AT VIRGINIA AGRICULTURE 


Messrs. Eprrors:—A recent visit to a portion ef 
the tide-water country of Virginia, inclines me te 
write a few lines for your paper. At the North, we 
are apt to have incorrect ideas of the quality and 
profit of Southern agriculture, and we find it difficult 
to reconcile slave labor with that thorough develop- 
ment of the resources of tillage which we think we 
have in our own region. One fact is evident, both 
North and South, and that is, that the earth is, as a 
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reneral rule, very inadequately cultivated, and that 
the bounteous bosom of our common mother is made 
co yield far less than it should. Superiicial and even 
ruinous cultivation are far too frequently seen, and 
hence lands “run out,” lose their productiveress, are 
left to waste, and their occupants seek other virgin 
soil, where the same destructive experiment may be 
repeated, 

A more frequent interchange of personal views, 
and more frequent observation of various sections 
of our country, by the residents of other portions, 
would serve to correct many errors, and show us that 
our preconceived ideas were baseless. A mere cen- 
sus return, which rates New York land many dollars 
an acre more than that of Virginia, may yet not 
show that New York tillage is therefore proportion- 
ately the more profitable. Labor and the price of 
living may be proportionately higher here, and thus 
the net returns of the investment be much diminished. 
The high price of land, is not always the symbol of 
prosperity or thrift. 
¢It is undoubtedly a mystery to a Northern man, 
how the Southern homer can exist and make money, 
with so many hands to support, and yet the South. 
erner does this, and, in multitudes of cases, without 
ever resorting to the sale of any portion of his la- 
borers, as he might do where the “peculiar institu- 
tion” exists. 

In tide-water Virginia, the products are corn, 
wheat, oats and potatoes. Fifty bushels of corn to 
the acre, or twenty of wheat, are regarded as a good 
rield. The farms are large, often of one thousand 
acres, but more frequently of from three hundred to 
seven hundred acres. The farmers own from thirty 
to three hundred slaves—and a fair per centage of 


which, eight years ago, cost about $4,200, and jp. 
cluded over three hundred acres. It has in this time 
paid for itself, and sustained thirty slaves, of whom 
tive were field hands. It is now in prime order, with 
good buildings and “ quarters,” and 1s valued at over 
$12,000. 1t has been a handsome source of revenne 
to its owner, who is justly proud of the results of g 
prudent management. I know another farm, in which 
the investment is $17,000, and which yields a reve. 
nue, yearly, over and above its expenses, of $10,000, 
In this case, the proprietor uses the labor of hired 
slaves, and of course does not have a host of unpro. 
ductive young and old negroes to support. These 
two instances, out of many others, I have noted 
down, not as extreme cases, but as good examplea 

Virginia has a milder climate than ours. Its rivery 
teem with fish and oysters. It is generally healthy, 
It is an agricultural State, emphatically, and it rm 
turns a handsome support to those who cultivate ity 
soil lovingly and prudently. Its houses and furniture 
are plain, but its people are given to hospitality, and 
their tables groan under a profusion of good thing, 
Virginians delight in showing up strangers, and not 
less in exhibiting to them the peculiarities of the 
system under which they live. It would require time 
to break in a Northern farmer to their way of doing 
things, and perhaps he might never succeed as well 
as they do, with the class of labor they employ. But 
some might learn lessons of patience and content 
ment, to say nothing of the effect that might be pre- 
| duced upon a too common, and really stupid, preja- 
dice against “book-farming,” as they style scientific 
agriculture. 

The rewards of agriculture are rarely as large and 
tempting as those of other professions, but its fail. 





field hands is one to seven or eight, often not more | ures are less disastrous and less numerous. The true 
than one in ten or twelve. ‘There are farms on which | policy, is a small farm and a careful tillage, which 
may be found over fifty slaves yet too young to work, | shall cause the willing earth to do its best, and which 
and as many more who have passed the age of active | shall make many ears of corn to grow where only 
labor, and all these to be sustained by the labor of | one is now produced. North and South, the evil of 
the few field hands I have named. The farmers have | large and unmanagable farms is too common. Acres 
plenty of herses and mules of fine quality, and num- | of land are to the cultivator like the Sybilline books, 








bers of cattle of fair quality. Hogs are abundant, 
but small—one hundred and fifty pounds at killiug 
time being the ideal of excellence for Virginia bacon. 

Plows and hoes are hardly up to our Northern 
standard, but the first quality of reaping and mowing 
machines is used. The land is underlaid with de- 
posits of maz], but the farmers find it cheaper to buy 
guano, and this they use freely. No where, is scien- 
vific agriculture more thoroughly practiced, so far as 
fertilizers are concerned. The negroes are comforta- 
bly housed, fed and clothed, and the whitewashed 
“quarters” are like the humble cottages of our 
suburbs. We see, oceasionally, tumble-down and 
rickety buildings, but the hand of the slothful man 
curses towns and settlements everywhere. There is 
in tide-water Virginia, an appearance of thrift and 
prosperity which is calculated to surprise a Northern 
man who turns from the prejudiced observations of 
some books and newspapers, to look at life as it ac- 
tually presents itself 

Land here is wort from $12 to $40 an acre. 
The latter price bringing a well cultivated place, with 
buildings in perfect order. Some land is cheaper, 
even, than the lowest price I have named, but it is 
worn-out land, unfavorably located, and with poor 
baildings, if, indeed, it has any at all. I am ac- 
quainted with one farm in the region referred to, 


|of which a portion was successively destroyed, till 
| out of the original twelve only three remained, and 
for these the same price was asked as for the whole 
| original number. More money is often made from 
| fifty acres than from two hundred. Deep plowing 
and steady care are essential. P. 
Western New York, July, 1857. 


OBJECTS OF HOEING, 








Messrs. Epirors:—The publication of my crude 
thoughts on the “Objects of Plowing,” in the April 
aumber, encourages me to send you a few remarks 
on the use of another implemert—one often in my 
hands, now-a-days. I mean the hoe—that universal 
soil-stirrer among all nations which till the ground. 

“What are the objects of hoeing?” They are 
three, and may be stated as follows: 

1. We hoe éo mellow the soil. 

2. We hoe to destroy weeds. 

3. We hoe to form hills. 

How shall we use the hoe to best secure these 
objects ? 

1. The cultivator, the horse-hoe and the like, are a 
pre-requisite to the hand-hoe in all field culture. Let 
them “do their perfect work” in mellowing and 





cleaning the soil. Then “take up the hoe ”"—but 
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first, look at what there is to be done. The soil in, 
and immediately around, the hill, remains unstirred. 
It is to be mellowed. Strike the corner or side of 
the hoe, well in, first on one side of the plants, and 
then the other, and draw it toward you, so as to 
joosen the soil without much displacement, at least 
two inches deep. De this as often as is needed to 
thoroughly loosen all the seil, untouched by the cul- 
tivator or horse-hoe. 

2. On geod ground, planted and hoed in season, to 
destroy the weeds will be a secondary consideration— 
there will be so few to destroy. But when plentiful, 
first cat them up, scrape away the surface-earth 
which contains them, and in the course of the week 
bury them ont of sight. Very weedy ground re- 

aires careful hoeing—such heeing and culture as 
will Kill the weeds, in one way or another. 

3. The third use of the hoe—to form hills for 

ants—is fast getting obsolete or out of date. Po- 
tatoes oaly require hills—and these should be slight 
mounds only, not steep pyramids of earth. How 
does an unskilled workman undertake to hill pota- 
toes? He strikes in his hoe so near the roots as 
nearly to dig them up, he chops and haggles at ran- 
dom, forming a botch in the end. A skillful hand, 
(myself, fur instance!) first, with two strokes of the 
hoe, clears away the weeds; with two or four more, 
mellows the soil in tke hill; and with about six more, 
forms a perfect hill, regular in shape and slightly 
dishing iu the centre, to take a little extra share of 
the rain to the roots. It is done quickly, easily, and 
philosophiwally, or, with @ reasen for every move- 
meant. 

The hoe—par excellence—is light and thin in the 
blade, and “set right” on a long, smooth, springy 
handle, with a sharp edge, well tempered, “too hard 
to batter, and too soft to break.” The blade should 
not be too long, but nearly twice as wide as long, so 
that when we strike with the side, we make a narrow, 
dep cat—so convenient in mellowing the hills. 

In conclusion, “ The Objects of Hoeing” can only 
be accomplished by keeping these implements bright, 
and their handles shiney, by constant usuge for at 
least six weeks after —— Corn grows by hoe- 
ing—by agitation of the soil. Make the horse-hoe 
do all that it can—let the hand-hoe finish up the 
work. But my Sorgho sucre calls for the hoe, so I 
will lay down my pen, take that up, and go at it. 

B. F. 





APPLYING AND LEAVING MANURES UPON THE 
SURFACE, 





Messrs. Enrrors:—I have been in the practice of 
applying manures free from noxious weeds, by spread- 
ing and leaving upon the surface, at any and ali times 
of year when most convenient; but prefer to apply 
upon close-crepped grazing or meadow land, in the 
autumn, winter or early spring, as grass, when much 
grown, is partially and temporarily killed by the ap- 
plication. 

When manures (of the ordinary quality and quantity) 
come in close contact with the soil, the grass readily 
penetrates and thickens upon them, the manure ope- 
rating at once as a mulch, a fertilizer, and a retainer 
ef ammonia, or other atmospheric elements, and form- 
ing a greatly increased and productive turf or sod, of 





unappreciated value to the succeeding crops, whether 
taken one or many years after the application. 





Ta this way, farmers who choose may have the 
barn-yard mostly cleaned out before the busy season 
comes on, nor need there be any fear of dissipation of 
values, as the rains and dissolving snow will distribute 
the more soluble portions among the soil, and the 
growing grass will seize upon the substance with as 
much avidity as a hungry pig will upon clover, and 
the sun will evaporate nothing but pure water. As 
to the gases, are they not evolved from all manures 
when brought into a state of fermentation, and to a 
greater extent than when manures are in contact 
with the appropriating activities of living vegeta- 
tion and with the soil ? 

I have long been in obscurity as to the natural 
processes which, as is claimed, take so much value 
from manures spread and left upon the surface, and 
have given limited suggestion to the practice recom- 
mended by your correspondent, Joux Jounstoy.— 
Nature, a someweat respectable and reproductive 
“institation,” of long standing, and which, as pro- 
ceeding from an all-wise and beneficent source, never 
makes a mistake, invariably spreads her manures in 
the autumn. She draws her oarslings under cover, 
and lays down her leaves and surplus grasses to pro- 
tect them from the cold, and yield their substance to 
the next year’s product; and mark how uniformly, in 
our climate, a blanket of suow is laid upon the earth 
before the advent of « cold snap. 

I believe the recommendation of Mr. Jonnysron, 
that manures should be applied in the antumn, will 
be sustained by experience; and that on this subject 
the Doctors of Agriculture are wise beyond what is 
written. Joun McVeay. 


Scottsville, NV. Y. 


CULTIVATION OF WINTER WHEAT. 


Messrs. Eprrors:—The cultivation of wheat un- 
der different circumstances or in different localities, 
like various diseases incident to the human system 
under different circumstances, requires different treat- 
ment. He who assumes to write a specific routine, 
or prescription, for the cultivation of wheat upon 
the hard granite hills of New Hampshire, upon the 
deep alluvial prairies of Illinois, upon the cold, clayey 
hills of North-eastern Pennsylvania, upon the deep 
rich loam of Western New York, will find, in my 
opinion, to | the least of it, an “up hill” business, 
or rather, perhaps, they who attempt to grow wheat 
in all these localities from the same specific formula, 
will fail in some of them. I know nothing about 
the raising of wheat in New Hampshire, Illinois or 
New York, but I wish to speak of North-eastern 
Pennsylvania. 

The soil here is not peculiarly adapted to the grow- 
ing of wheat. It is wanting in lime, I suppose, and 
other ingredients that go to make up the elements of 
a good wheat soil. Though some good crops have 
been grown here, especially when the eountry was 
new, yet now, as our lands grow older, one of our 
most implacable enemies is a certain Mr. Frost, more 
familiarly known, perhaps, as “Jack Frost.” For us, 
in most cases, to sow winter wheat on old ground, 
thoroughly summer fallowed and pulverized, would 
be equal to throwing the wheat away, and losing all 
trouble and expense of preparing the ground. And 
in order to avoid the action of the said Mr. Frost as 
much as possible, some of our farmers pursue a course 
something like the following: 
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Select a good, dry, warm and rich field, of two 
years old clover sod; invert it sometime between the 
middle of July and the middle of August, with or 
without the crop of clover, as you can afford, (bet- 
ter with, no donbt,) to the depth of from four to six 
inches—not very deep, unless the soil is deep and 
strong, because the cold snbsoil will retard the starting 
an@ growth of the plants. This plowing can be done 
en odd and lowery days during haying time, when the 
weather is unpropitions to mow or gather in, and not 
too wet to work the ground. After the ground has 
been nicely and evenly turned, and lain till the sur- 
face has become dry and warm, put on a harrow and 
give it a thorough harrowing, and then, if you have 
it, draw thereon ten or twelve loads of thoroughly 
decomposed manure, or ore hundred and fifty to two 
hundred pounds of guano, to the acre, and spread it 
evenly and harrow in well. This will supply food for 
the plant till it can support itself, and give it a good 
start. Do not allow the harrow teeth to eut in deep 
enough to disturb the sod. 

As to the seed, procure only the most hardy and 
productive varieties, combined with good quality. If 


———<—_—=x— 
Something after this manner we treat winter grain 
in this section, and I have no doubt the same method 
would be beneficial in other parts where the soil ang 
obstacles to be overeome are the same. 
Susquehanna, Pa. Uncur Sax, 


rT 


KEEPING SHEEP ON GOOD LAND. 








Messe. Eprrors:—I have heard it said by m 
for several years past, say at least for fifteen, that 
sheep could not be kept profitably on our best lands 
and I have heard the same in addresses by learned 
and fluent speakers. But I have always dissented 
from such doctrine. I have seen the beginning and end. 
ing of many undertakings to keep sheep on our most 
valuable lands, and believe I know why they did nog 
make thein profitable, and have long had a wish te 
publish my views on the subject, but they being eo 
much at variance with the opinion of some of oar 
most learned men, I felt a diffidence in giving them. 

I never saw a farmer begin with a small flock of 
sheep, in this neighborhood, who was not surprised 
how much they puid him for their keeping; but when 


you raise your own seed, so much the better. To/ever he increased them to hundreds, and still kept 
prepare seed, select from your growing wheat a part | his former stock of cattle, then came the time that 
of the ficld where it will ripen early and well, (not |} they would not pay. They were turned into the 
smaturely, from a want of depth of soil or other- | fie] ‘ : g y Wa ¥ 
on } and where the plant head and Seah will be re Ms te ont > lens 7pm time laa 
5») 2 rere the plant, head kerne be | around to get their living, and often they wou 
yon Parone ber cage — = ana | —_ eat ba surface ¢ the earth; —— 
, er Vicious see ad let this plant s became very poor and overrun with ticks, an 
a OTe fatty that you = ne omg -_ - at | ewes had no milk for their lambs, and, of course, few 
until it fully matures; and when you thresh it, | lambs were raised. They sheared light fleeces, which 
do —a se ener oe —- to} would not pay; for having been tarned out six weeks 
wit, the jlail—then you will have no cracked or! before any grass began to grow, they ate off all the 
broken seed. With a fanning mill, separate it from | old wool, if there a any on and and when the 
= _ clean oe — - at ma gupee grass began to grow, they picked it up as fast ag it 
e mitl for running the wheat through again; repeat | appeared. Then they would be put on fallows, wood. 
- goer a you have ag bon balk of -_ ! ne a | eget alternately, sages. oD aa — 
eat ove half, and separated all the smaller and | and after hay was cut, put in the meadows to keep 
shriveled sed, leaving nothing at the tail eud ef the | them alive, which will almost always ruin the next 
mill but the Jargest, plampest, healthiest and most | haycrop. They went in to winter poor, and of course, 
vigorous kernels of wheat. Of this, sow about oue many would die dering the next winter. The owner 
and a half bushels to the acre— some prefer more, | then concludes that sheep do not do well kept long 
some less. With a light plow, plow it in with light | on the same farm, and he will sell them for whatever 
farrows, to the depth of two or three inches; and I /he can get for them, and abandon sheep farming 
have known it cultivated in with a corn cultivator, Now, I do not here state only one ease, bat I have 
with first-rate success. Drilling, perhaps, would be | known a great many such cases during the last twenty 
— ~ 7 ° ae os -_ —_ - om twp also heard erry a say, wat our 
ing. it should be plowed in, do it in that di- | low, rich land was not congenial to keeping sheep; 
rection that will most readily condact the water from | they wanted bigh, hilly land. Now, Messrs. Editors, 
— if harrowed, go over it afterwards with a/I never saw land too low to keep sheep, if dry; and 
good roller, and then, if there should be any hollows | the hills, if wet, will not answer for sheep. 
or spongy places where water would be likely to stand,| The way to keep them profitably on need land, or 
~ ee a —— — “yo enough any other land, is to keep them as good farmers keep 
to prevent any possibility of water being left stand- their cattle. Give them good, dry yards and sheds 
img. Sow from the 25th of August to the 5th of| for shelter in winter, with feed enough to keep them 
September. vial | thriving-—yes, improving—all winter, keeping them 
‘The culture of rye is similar, only an older sod and} in the yards until there is a fall bite of fresh grass, 
more impoverished soil can be sown. An old pas-/| and give them enough of it during summer and fall, 
wade —— — a —S hay first mer off, | and | have no doubt that every farmer on the best, 
will do. ave known au old pasture, probably of| or worst farms, will find they will pay as well for 
thirty — standing. 80 treated with excellent suc: | what they consume as any stock he keeps. It was 
cess, and one, too, so fiat that water on it did not | perfectly absurd for men to think they could begin 
know which way to run, bat through the wetter part} and keep from one hundred to two hundred sheep 
a the season stood upon the ground-—-that is, in the| over and above their usual stock, yet many, very 
midiands and hollows. A good sod tends to keep it | many, undertook to do so some twenty to twenty-five 
above the water, while it serves as a “backbone” | years ago; hence, sheep would not pay on ¢ cod land. 








against frost Sow from the first to the middle of 
September. 


Seven or eight sheep should have as much feed as & 
four year old steer, and with that they are a safer in- 
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vstment than the steer, and in general will pay bet- | found the most, was the kind called the June, or Spear- 
er; but 80 long as farmers expect to keep sheep in | grass, growing in old meadows where the soil is rieh 
goods and fallows in summer, and pick around straw and the growth rank. ne 

gacks in winter, they will not pay. The true way to The severe frost on the 31st of May, 1856, is sup- 


* ks“ “ 5 7 ve been the cause of this disease 
. wheat raisers, is to feed straw very | P0S¢d by some to have. . 
quater sheep by ’ Y | in the grass, by destroying the vitality of the seed be- 


tifully for nage end an . . wie ro oa OF | fore it arrived at perfection ; while by others it is at 
iisequivalent in other grain, €ach sheep Curing | tributed to the extreme warm growing weather in 
the winter. In this way they will come through win- | June causing an overflow of sap. 
ter far better than when fed on ripe timothy hay, and) Ajrhough we consider the whole subject involved in 
at much Jess expense. And if he wishes them to | much obscurity and uncertainty, and requiring further 

still better, let hm feed each sheep a bushel and | investigation, yet we are satistied the best manner of 
ahalf of corp, or . il cake meal, and I can guarantee | treating the disease is immediate resort to restoratives, 
they will pay very well. Oats, peas or buckwheat! and a change of diet, whereby an increase of animal 
gill answer, but they will require about two bushels heat and vitality is obtained, at the same time making 
of oats to one of corn or oil-cake meal, and about | 40 application of suitable remedies to the affectec 
qe and a half bushels of buckwheat to one of corn. | parts, by cutting off the toes until they bleed, and blue 


ing that pays better for what they eat | Vitriol moderately applied to the foot has in several 
{ know nothing pays : y | instances been found beneficial. A free use of char- 


sheep, and I should like to know what animal | dee me < 
Nil pay for bad feeding. If farmers would only keep | Se ee ee ee 
hey ought to be kept, there would be no | whint a en a 
sheep a8 they . iad » | on which stock is fed is indispensable—if ergot is found 
nore talk about “sheep not paying on good land. | in hay, it may be removed by threshing or tramping. 
Land cannot be too good for sheep; such is my| Qf’ the specific nature and properties of the ergot 
pinion, and I have kept sheep on both good and in hay, or whether they are identical with that of rye, 
poor land, for many years, and I can make more in-| we are not well informed. The immediate effects of 
terest on my farm by keeping sheep, calling the land | the latter in large doses is well known, but it has no 
worth $100 per acre, than by keeping them on many | affinity to the ordinary known effects of vegetable 
of the hill farms that I am acquainted with in this | poisons, . What effect would be produced by its gradual 
State, ealling these farms worth $15 an acre, and J | and continual use, we are not In possession of sufficient 
question if any of them can be bought under $25 or | information to warrant us in speaking positively; but 
§30 per acre. Joux Jounston. | We do suppose, after a careful examination, that it ope- 
Near Geneva, N. Y. | rates on the blood of the animal, and unless immediate 
: | remedies are applied it proves fatal. 
ee a ee ee P. Barron, M. D., 
CATTLE DISEASE IN OHIO. R. M. Harr, Eeq,., 
J. Y. Pransow, 
Jonas Boxp, 
Committee, 








Messrs Eprrors:—In consequence of the appear- 
ance of a severe and fatal disease among cattle in 
wme part of Portage county (Ohio) the past win- | , — , , . 
ter, the Farmers’ Association of os Real somdhrerd The following resolution was unanimously adopted: 
ed the undersigned a Comnnittee to investigate the | Resolved, (inasmuch as the evidenee alduced is con- 
sibject, and ascertain, if possible, the nature, cause | clusive,) That ergot in hay is the cause of this disease, 
sod cure of this malady. The report of this Com- | The Association cannot decide that it is the real cause 
nittee we herewith forward for publication in the | f ® Po say pore pape into =~ a bg tone 
Genese = — : ‘ |}to our inability to analyze this substance; therefore 
by th piste noes wen am enpiation may | we desire to ok the e litors of our agricultural pagers 

iation at the close of s » : : 88 
Fie qepocsatznn at The cyoge oF am joRreotive ee for more information, and to obtain a chemical analy- 


cussion upon the adoption of the Report. sis of ergot. 

REPORT. | Edinburgh, Portage Co., Ohio.. 
The disease is not caused by freezing, neither is it | WE sd Ssh peat Edd 
that has been called hoof-ail, foot-rot, or fouls, Its | SOUND CORN 





ymptoms seem to be a deadness of the end of the} 
ttl, extending upwards till in some cases the flesh * . 

; ig SS 0 s—In looking over the last vol- 
separates from the bone and falls off. About the same Massrs. Epirors revere, naig’ led t 
tine, there is a purple appearance just at the edge of | "Me of the Farmer, my attention has been called to 
the hair, above the hoef. It then commences swelling, | an article on this subject, from the pen of re 
heomes feverish, extending upward to the anele, and | respondent, J.C, Apaws ; and, as I think he holds 
in some instances causing a separation of the eoffin- | Some mistaken views, it may not be out of place for 
bone from the postern joint. ‘The lameness is confined | me to give some idees with regard to this subject, 
atirely to the hind feet. The blood is pale and thin, | which is of importance to every farmer. 
ad inmost eases the animal retains a good appetite! As to planting in rows, east and west, I believe 
til near'the last. The cau-e we apprehend to be feed- | \fr. A.’s reasoning is correct. But I think he is mis- 
ng on hay containing ergot (a parasitic fungus grow-|¢.1-on as to the best manner of securing corn and 
ag within the glumes of various grasses) in eonsidera- | . M ] : : : 

eee ; ; | corn-stalk . My plan is something like 

ble quantities. We arrive at this conclusion, from the | this: —-> — ioe pefore the heavy frosis 

fet that the hay fed by one individual who had lost ee " a al f aaven with o cizew bend. bows 

tlarge number of cows contained much of this arti- set In; tie In sm rs r 2 +} “ ch +k to 
de, and also that the farmer from whom he purchased | the ear; set enough of these together in a shock 

stand sufficiently firm; then secure it with two or 


the hay lost eattle from the same disease, and in both : " 
instances cattle fed on other hay were not affected. Iu three bands, near the top. It may stand in this 
erery well-marked case of this disease, it has been as- | way until sufficiently dry to be husked. My reasons 
erisined that the hay on which the animals were fed | for this mode are, that the corn is without doubt 
@atained the ergot. The hay in which the ergot was | sounder than when left on the hill; and it has been 
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proved, by actual experiment, that eorn cut up by 
the roots and cured in shocks, is about four pounds 

bushel heavier than the same variety, on the 
same kind of ground, left to ripen in the hill. The 
reason of this seems to be, that when cut up before 
it is killed by the frost, the sap then in the stalk goes 
te maturing the ear. 

Mr. A.’s picture of a person seated upon a bundle 
of damp corn stalks, endeavoring to extricate the 
slippery, half-rotten ears from their mouldy coverings, 
is a picture of some slap-dash farmer, who leans his 
corn against the fence, or pole set up for that pur- 
pose, to avoid the trouble of shocking. When such 
a course is pursued, mouldy, half-rotten and shppery 
ears are all that common sense would look for. But 
try fairly the plan I have laid down, and when husk- 
ing time comes you will find your corn sound and 
dry; and besides, you wili have the thanks of your 
dumb animals for the excellent fodder. 

Indiana Co., Pa. W. Ff. wt. 
—_ SS 
A FARMER'S OPINION OF “ AGRICULTURAL 

QUACKERY.” 








Messrs. Eprrors:—In order to derive the greatest 
benefits from agricultural pursuits, it is necessary 
that every farmer should contribute his “ mite,” in 
the way of practical experience, through the pages 
of some reliable agricultural journal. Let every til- 
ler of the soil, of however limited an extent, write 
out his own observations and experience—not giving 
explosive theories, or “ quackery,” as you term it in 
your July number, in lieu of sound, practical experi- 
ments. In this way, each writer, as well as reader, 
will be benefitted, as thought begets thought; each 
adding his suggestions to those already added, is the 
track over which all great improvements have been 
forced to pass before their principles have become 
fully developed. I would suggest that we may assist 
the great minds who are continually laboring to bene- 
fit the farmer by applying the various sciences to the 
cultivation and improvement of our different soils, 
by adding such ingredients as are found to be defi- 
cient. 

We certainly have derived great benefits from the 
Jabors of many eminent chemists abroad, as well as 
from the efforts of great minds at home. Mechanics, 
also, bestow much benefit, by studying to improve 
labor-saving machinery. Still, we may arrive at 
greater perfection, by giving, through the Agricultu- 
ral Press, our suggestions for improvements in the 
practical workings of the different agricultural im- 
plements. It is a Ract that improvements in mechani- 
cal pursuits are disseminated with much more rapidity 
than any in connection with the farming interest ; 
and why is itso? It may safely be said, it is owing, 
in a great measure, to “agricultural quackery,” or, 
in other words, to promulgating theories that will 
not stand the test of experience. This must be 
remedied, by writing out plain, simple facts, as no- 
ticed on the spot from day to day. Perhaps it is 
owing to this same “quackery,” that the deep preju- 
dice against “book farming” is perpetuated, which 
prejudice drives many young aspirants for fame from 
the paternal roof, to seek room for their really 
promising intellect to develop. Thus are our best 
minds drawn from one of the noblest pursuits, in 
which they might shine and be benefactors to their 
race, and in which there is room, to some of the 





. a 
crowded professions, in which their hopes, in more 
cases than a mere majority, are totally wreckeg_. 
where they drag out their existence, nothing mor 
than lesser lights, never realizing the indepen 
and happiness they anticipated, when, deriding the ley 
calling of a farmer, they entered the office of 
half-successful lawyer, or a more bustling doctor, 
Still, agriculture may be made as honcrable ip ity 
progress as any other pursuit—aye, it has a] 
become a profession from which many working farm, 
ers are selected to fill honorable and responsible 
under government. The ignorance and prejolios 
formerly existing among farmers, as a class, are fag 
giving way before the lights which are brought 
bear upon them by the batteries of science. 

1 have been lead to these thoughts by reading 
your truly excellent remarks on “ Agricultural Quac. 
ery;” and it is that same quackery which operaty 
on the agricultural community with such effect ag 
cause them to be suspicious of, and slow to 
the theories advanced by political farmers. It cy. 
not be charged to a lack of intelligence on the par 
of the farmer, but rather to those who profes j 
have the facilities (which the laboring farmer hy 
not) and disposition to prosecute the necessary» 
searches, through the aid of science, and who, fy 
selfish purposes, near election times, advance fale 
yet somewhat plausible ideas, as being the result 
substantial experiments. As you continue to & 
pose quackery in all its forms, where connected with 
agriculture, so may your corporesity, (circulations) 
like an alderman of the old school, continue to jp 
crease in rotundity, (number of subscribers) unt 
you can view yourself (the Genesee Farmer) wid 
great complaeency. D, 

Gates, Monroe Co., NV. Y. 

- es 
REASONS WHY OUR AGRICULTURAL SOCIEFTR 
SHOULD AND SHOULD NOT OFFER PREM- 
UMS FOR A PUBLIC EXHIBITION OF 
LADY EQUESTRIANISM ? 








[Tue following extracts are selected from somed 
the numerous articles we have received on the abow 
subject. |—Eps. 


Our Agricultural Societies should offer premium 
for lady equestrianism, in order to induce young + 
dies to ride on horseback. The horse is a noble 
animal, and every lady'in the country ought to bs 
able to manage him, whether in the harness or sé 
dle. Horseback riding is very conducive to health 
and good morals; it imparts the glow of health & 
the cheek, and gives vigor to the whole frame. Ifi 
were not for the premiums offered by our Agriculte 
ral Societies, many young ladies might not take pails 
to learn to ride, and consequently be deprived of thst 
exercise, which, above all others, they need for te 
promotion of health. E. A. 

Clarkstown, Rockland Co, N. ¥. 





Tue great object of Agricultural Fairs is to improw 
the farming interests of the country—to induce farmen 
to cultivate the soil in « better manner, to breed and 
rear better stuck, to procure and use the best farm 
implements, and to influence the ladies to effort, 
excel in domestic products and manufactures By 
the exhibition of superior stock, superior farm pi 
ducts and the like, an interest is awakened in 
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nject. Men thas have a practical demonstration 
of what can be effected. They see the results of 
wil directed efforts—of labor conducted on scien- 
sic principles. cd =r 

Bat what has lady equestrianism to do with im- 

vement in farm management ? When practiced 
gour Fairs, it is ouly a parasite, that destroys the 
interest designed to be awakened—a gangrenous ex- 
gescence, that eats out the vitality of the Fair. The 
sitgntion is diverted from the real object of the day 
to one that is foreign, and deleterious to the interests 
designed to be promoted. Why, then, should it be 
ecouraged ? Crowds of people, both old and young, 
both male and female, will stand for hours around 
the ring to witness the performance, while other ex- 
hibitions, of substantial worth, hardly receive a pas- 
ing glance. With a large share of the people, this 
is the lion of the day—the great object that attracts 
them there. Even before the day arrives, and during 
the exhibition, the question is often heard, “ At what 
hoar are the ladies to ride?” thus showing that, with 
many, this is the all-engrossing thought. ‘The atten- 
tin ig thus diverted from the great object of the 
day, to one in no measure calculated to benefit the 
sommunity. Even farmers themselves, instead of 
seking for mutual improvement, by an interchange 
of opinion respecting the best methods of farm 
management in all its varied features, and in discus- 
eng the merits of the animals and articles exhibited, 
will safer their attention to be engrossed by this ex- 
citiag amusement, and thus the benefits to be derived 
from the Fair are in a measure lost. Hosert. 





Tar object of our Fairs is to advance the science 
of the farmer; and to offer premiums for lady eques- 
trianism, is a direct perversion of their object. Our 
ooinions of what a real lady is, differ very much in- 
deed; but I do think that no true woman would thus 
expose herself to be hooted at and cheered by a 
mowd of low, sensual men. And besides this, she 
does no more for the advancement of agriculture 
than she does for the advancement of astronomy, 
sod has no more right to a premium at such places, 
than she would have before a company of scientific 
mea, who had met for the investigation of matters 
wiating to the above-named science. D. 8S. 

, Salem, Ohio. 





TEACHING . ANIMALS, 


Messrs. Eprrors:—The farmer is the “school- 
master” of his herds. They are in the habit of do- 
ing daily as he allows them to do. They show train- 
ing, or the want of it. They fly at his approach, or 
welcome him. They are gentle, or not, as he teaches 
them to be. They watch his feet, if he is accustomed 
wkicking them. They kick back, if he allows it. 
Nothing adds to the market value of farm stock 
more materially, with so little cost, as the habits ac- 
quired in youth. The cow, the horse, the ox, and 
the dog, are valued much according to their habits 
or education—so is the man. The horse is, fre- 
quently, carefully trained—so is the dog; the ox and 
cow are as frequently “walloped into duty” as any 
way. I cannot see the propriety in offering premi- 
ts for well-trained speed horses, and not for plow 
or draught horses, or oxen and well trained cows. In 
real importance to the farmer, the latter are far 


Preferable. 








I would wish to urge upon the farmer, and the 
farmer’s sons, the importance of careful, thorou 
training of all farm animals. Use tenderly and gently, 
at all ages, and you will see them manifest pleasure 
rather than fear at your presence. In teaching them 
to work, or to perform any duty, you need to be 
thorough, not harsh—kind, not cruel—and your for- 
bearance will gain their labor, and you kindness their 
love. Jxo. SANFIELD. 


CLEAN MEADOWS. 





Messrs. Eprrors:—The importance of having a 
clean meadow, with a smooth and level bottom, is 
known to those who have mowed on both rough and 
smooth bottoms; they can speak from experience. I 
ask them if it is not better for their boys to pick up 
stones and roots on the meadow, when they are not 
at school, than to spend their time in idleness? If 
they have no boys of their own, is it not better to 
hire men or boys in the spring to clean the meadow, 
at the rate of from four to six shillings per day, than 
to pay a man ten or twelve shillings, in haying, to 
mow it, and have him several days longer about it 
than he would have been had it been smooth ? 

What is there that dampens one in their success, 
in their first attempt at mowing, more than to have 
their scythe strike a root, which, rolling over or 
fastening on the edge of the scythe, destroys the 
motion, when several lighter strokes are necessary to 
straighten it out before the mower can proceed, and 
frequently not until he has whetted his scythe anew ? 
The heel of the scythe should run near the ground— 
therefore the necessity of having the meadow clean 
and free from loose stones and roots. Farmers, if 
you have a boy who is learning to mow, give him a 
good scythe and good grass to commence with, and 
then let him go ahead. W. 


TO (CLEAN“COCKLE OUT OF WHEAT. 








Messrs. Epirors:— Having written you about 
chess, I will say a few words about cockle, which I 
have found far more trouble in cleaning out of my 
wheat and land than chess. I sifted the cockle out 
by hand for some years when I first began farming 
here; but this I found a slow process, the seives here 
being so small. Afterwards [ went to a fanning- 
mill maker, and ordered him to get a screen made 
for my fanning-mill, considerably coarser than those 
in use. After getting that, and by letting the wheat 
run slowly through the mill, and turning slowly, all 
the cockle ran through the screen into the box under 
the fanning-mill. In that way I got clear of cockle. 
True, a considerable quantity of small wheat ran 
through the coarse sereen along with the cockle, 
but it was not lost, and I had made clean seed, far 
better to raise wheat, in place of the chess and cockle. 
I guarantee that the plan for cleaning both chess 
and cockle will answer. I also guarantee that neither 
will grow unless sown, either by man or beast. So 
long as my woods were not fenced, I saw lots of 
cheess, cockle and pigeon weed growing there, from 
the droppings of my neighbors’ cattle. 

Near Geneva, N. Y. Joun JOHNSTOM 





Tr is as important to take good care of animals, as 
it is to procure those which are good. 
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DESIGN FOR A BRICK FARM HOUSE, 





Tue accompanyirg plan of a commodious farm 
house, I think may be worthy the attention of some 
of your readers. The exterior is plain, yet having a 
pleasant appearance. The absence of needless or- 

aments gives it a substantial look, which is always 
esirable in a home. The broad verandas afford a 
pleasant place for the weary farmer to sit and enjoy 
the cool evening breeeze, after the toils of the day 


are over. The interior arrangements wi 
I think, convenient and condilaite che Youn 
This house should be built of brick, in the brack 
eted mode. The window caps and sills should be d 
iron, or heavily wrought wood, and all the wood Wor} 
should be made in a substantial manner. The bind 
should be situated in a moderately level county 
facing the west and south. It should be pretty yj 
surrounded with trees and shrubs, which will serve y 
give it a pleasant appearance. It is im poasible 
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BRICK FARM HOUSE, 








determine definitely the cost of erection, as there is 
so much difference in the price of labor and mate- 
rials at different points. Here the cost would be 
from $1,500 to $2,000, according to the manner of 
building. 

Dzscrirption oF THE Ground PiLan.—A, main 
hall; B, parlor; C, bed room; D, living room; E, 
dining room; F, principal stairway; G, kitchen; H, 
pantry; I, bedroom; J, back stairs. A wood-house 
should be erected back of the kitchen, but which is 
not shown in the plan. 

.. The second story is arranged as follows: Over the 


parlor, (B,) is a bed room, 12 by 16 feet. Over Ci 
|a bed room, 10 by 12 feet. Between these room 
‘are two closets, 4 feet wide, one communicatiy 
1with each room. Over D is a bed room, 12 fe 
square, and over E is another of the same size. Be 
tween these rooms are the staits leading to the att, 
-and under these stairs are closets communicatig 
with each reom. Over the kitchen are two latg 
| bed rooms, and a store room. 
Although in general so little is said of cellars ye 
they are as important as any other part of the hous 
For a house like the above, I would arrange the o& 
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a 
lar in this manner: The inside entrance should be 
andr the back, or kitchen stairway. There should | 
also be a spacious entrance from the outside, or from 
the vood shed, leading into the cellar. Under the | 
kitchen, there should be one large room for storing | 
ovisons, &c., for family use. Under D, I would 
i a milk room, 12 by 15 feet, with stone shelves, 


quence has been, that, when this insect did come, it 
found hundreds depending upon their wheat crop for 
the means with which to meet their pecuniary lia- 
bilities. 

The question, “ What can we raise ?” is cne of se- 
rious importance to the farmer; but still, if he is in- 
telligent and wide-awake, he can easily answer it. 
| We propose to name a few products, which the 
“signs of the times” indicate may be profitably 
| raised, hoping thereby to call the attention of our 
| farmers, not only to these, but to many others which 
| may be sought out. 
| Raise Stock.—Any one, on looking at the present 
| price of meats in New York, can but realize that 
| such prices must afford immense profits to the stock 
| raiser; and the prospect is that meats will be just as 
| high, one year hence, as at the present time. Who, 

then, can doubt for a moment the profitableness of 
| raising stock ? 

| Raise Cory.—Corn is now selling readily at one 
| dollar per bushel, and in some localities it has been 
isold, for seed, as high as one dollar and a half 
| This shows another source of profit to the farmer. 
| Bat supposing the price is not as good another year 
| as this, will it not pay you abundantly to raise it and 
| fatten stock for market, thereby enriching your land 
| with most valuable manure, which will enable you to 
: | raise larger crops, and, consequently, increase your 
|income? ‘The stalks will also furnish a most valua- 
= i | ble fodder. 

= | Raise Poratous—The present price of potatoes, 
| renders this, also, a most profitable crop to raise for 
|market; and, indeed, they would pay a handsome 
| profit at a considerably lower figure than that at 
| which they are now selling. Upon good ground, 
| well manured and thoroughly cultivated, large crops 
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1X 30 |waay be raised, and crops which will most surely 
” 
| “ pay. 

L = Ratszx Roors—for, by so doing, you not only save 

much hay and other fodder, but peed stock will de 

Vv | better upon a change of food, and you will not be as 








likely to be “short” of fodder, as were many of our 
farmers last spring, which caused rather a larger sup- 
, | ply of hides in market than there would otherwise 
tables, &c. Under E, should be a room of the same | have been. 

size, with wood shelves, for pickles and sweetmeats. There are many other sources of profit that might 
The remainder of the cellar I would keep for the | pe sought out in the present emergency, but of which 
storage of apples, potatoes, roots, &c. If the house! we have not space to speak; and if our farmers will 
ig intended to be heated with a furnace, I would | yse them to their own advantage, we shall not suffer 
build the furauce room under the front stairway, with long from “hard times.” R. D. Kyow ss. 
the ash and coa! room back ef it. The cellar should | Wilson, NV. Y. 
be at least seven feet from floor to ceiling. Floors | 





GROUND PLAN, 


ml em 


made of water lime and smal! gravel I think are bet 
ter than common ground or boards. J. F. F. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


— 


| How ro Brixp tut Witpest Horse ror Sxorine, 
anD THE Widest Cow ror Mi.xine.—The way to 
do it is simply this: Put around the animal, just back 
of the fore legs, a strong rope, or chain; into this 





WHAT SHALL WE RAISE IN PLACE OF WHEAT?) twist a stick, so that at every turn the rope will be 
| drawn tighter, until the animal will submit to being 


Messrs. Eprrors:—The question has often been | handled at your pleasure. The most unmanageable 
asked, of late, by our farmers, “ What can we raise | animals can be subdued in a few minutes in this man- 
in place of wheat?” We answer, many things, that | ner. Jno. SANFIELD. 
will pay you equally well. You have farmed it too | a — + 
long without adapting your crops to the market.| “I say, Sambo, does you know what makes de corn 
You have, year after sear, raise| wheat, because | grow so fast when you put de manure on it?” “Noe, 
each year there has been a market for it. It is be-| 1 don’t know, cept it make de ground stronger for 
cause you have depended solely upon this crop, that | de corn.” “No—I just tell you; when de corn be- 
its destruction spreads such panic among you. Year| gins to smell de manure, it don’t like de fumery, so it 
by year you saw the nearer approach of the midge,| hurries out of de ground, so it can’t breathe de 


2... 2 


but still you kept on sowing wheat; and the conse-| bad air. 
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| Porticultural Department. 


ANNUAL NOTES ON STRAWBERRIES, 





Tre recurrence of the strawberry season is now an 
event in the annual history of almost everybody. 
After a fast of some months from such luxuries, the 
universal nation seem to rage for strawberries, and 
the consumption, while good berries can be had for 
twelve or fifteen cents per quart, is enormous. Even 
the moderately rich buy berries daily in our market; 
and to all the rich, strawberries are an indispensable 
article of diet. While they last, Strawberry Parties, 
Strawberry Festivals and Fairs, are all the rage. 
For ourselves, we think the case quite justifies the 
enthusiasm, and hold that all information which helps 
on the good cause, and aids to make the enjoyment 
richer and more universal, should be brought out 
and placed in the hands of the public. Our contri- 
bution this year seems small; but every little is said 
to help, so we make a note of it. 


June was a very wet month, and had an unfavora- 
ble effect upon the fertilizing process; consequently, 
pistillate varieties have, many of them, been inferior, 
and imperfect in form—but the varieties having per- 
fect flowers were generally good. All, however, have 
been somewhat more acid than common, and less 
finely flavored than in a drier season. We have 
heard complaints from several market cultivators of 
the loss of considerable portions of their crops from 
this cause. It has been commonly supposed that 
wet weather was very favorable to a crop; but it 
has not proved so this time. We are inclined to the 
opinion, that only when a drouth and great heat oc- 
cur just at the ripening off of the berries, do straw- 
berries, under good management, in rows two and a 
half feet apart, require artificial aid by watering. 
We may secure more bulk, but it will be at a loss of 

uality more than enough to balance. Strawberries 

o not need diluting, but being well fed at the roots, 
mellow soil and good exposure to the sun will do the 
rest, in ordinary seasons. 


The exhibition of the Genesee Valley Horticultu- 
ral Society brought out some splendid dishes and col- 
lections of strawberries. Some of the foreign sorts 
shown were superior in size to any of our natives, 
and a few of those exhibited may be of value, but it 
is not generally supposed that they are equally profit- 
able for cultivation. We shall notice some of them 
as we proceed. ‘There were many of our old varie- 
ties shown, but they did not seem to change their 
relative positions much, in regard to size, quality, &. 
We shall, therefore, omit notices of some, because 








e a 
nothing has transpired to show them better or Worse 
than common. 

We have before urged our objections to all varie- 
ties having imperfect or pistillate blossoms, and must 
again say, that as fast as equally good varieties 
having perfect flowers can be procured, the pistillate 
sorts should be discarded. We have long beld on 
to one, (Burr’s New Pine,) because of its superior 
flavor, but the experience of this season is decidedly 
against it. i 

Among the varieties requiring notice of us are the 
following: 

Large Earty Scaritet.—We have found nothing 
yet equal to this for a good, early berry. It has 
perfect flowers, grows strongly, bears abundantly, and 
most uniformly. It is indispensable. 

Boston Pive.—Blossomed profusely, and produced 
a few fine and early berries; the balance of the crop 
entirely failed. It never has been reliable with us 

Burr's New Pine.—Plants looked well in the 
spring, but have grown feebly, and borne very im- 
perfect fruit. 

Cusninc.—Has borne a very great crop of large 
berries, which sell well, but are quite deficient in fine 
flavor. Flowers perfect. A strong grower. 

Crimson Cone.—One of the best for market, al- 
though a pistillate variety, and successful only whea 
well fertilized. Its great vigor and handsome color 
recommend it to the market gardener. 

GeneEsEE.-—Is beautiful, very vigorous, productive, 
and ripens early. Wiil be good for marketing, but 
flavor not first rate. Perfect flowers. 

Wa txer.—Grows moderately, but bears very abun- 
dantly. Berries all perfect, but of only medium 
quality. Will not be popular, although it has good 
points. 

Scort’s Srepiinc.—Rapid grower, perfect flowers, 
very handsome, long, conical berries, of bright scar. 
let color, and bears abundantly, but is quite deficient 
in flavor. Would undoubtedly be profitable for 
marketing. 

McAvoy’s Surrrior.—This berry, although bean- 
tiful when in perfection, is worthless for cultivation, 
because a pistillate variety which it is exceedingly 
difficult to fertilize. It ought to be discarded. 

Hovey’s Seepiinc.—As usual, very large, very 
handsome, moderately productive, but not first-rate 
quality. A pistillate sort. 

Hooxer.—This is our pet, and, perhaps, we do not 
judge it fairly, but we have found it, of all our sorts, 
the most satisfactory. It is vigorous and productive, 
berries very large and of the finest quality, the flow- 
ers are perfect, and, in a word, it is adapted to all 
purposes, both for the amateur, and the gardener 
who wishes to sell fruit of good quality as well as 
good appearance. 

TriomPHE DE Ganp.—A most magnificent berry, 
when well grown. To the amateur, who wishes to 
secure great size and beauty, this will probably prove 
an acquisition. Vigorous grower, and hardy. Has 
— blossoms, (as all the foreign sorts have,) and 

ears moderate crops. 

Trottorr’s Victorta.—Is also very large, and of 
fine quality, but has not been as productive with us 
as the above. 

Le Retve.—Bore indifferently, and was not large. 

Bricuton Ping.—The first berries were good, and 
of good size, but all the rest failed. We do not see 
much to recommend it, Flowers perfect. 
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Moyawensinc.—Bears well when fertilized, but 
eannct be highly recommended. : 

From the above varieties, a selection of five ean 
be made which will comprehend the whole season 
and all the most valuable points for the amateur and 
gardener. For this locality, and our methods of cul- 
tivation, we prefer the following, but would also like 
to add one or two more, if space and convenience 
did not forbid. Our choice would be— 

Larce Earty Scartet—Earliest, and very sure 
bearer. . 

Hooxer—Best quality, and fine bearer. 
TRiomPHE DE Ganp—Handsome, and very large. 
Hovey’s SeRDLING— “ “ “ 
Camson Cons—Vigorous, late, productive. 

We would like to add— 


Burr’s New Pine—For superior flavor, of pecu- 


Kar character. ; 
GsngskrE—F or early berry for eran 








Awwonta in Green Hovsss.—“ A little dilute liquid 
house, 


hasa wonderful effect in developing flowers and leaves.” 


smmonia, poured upon a hot plate in a green 


—Scientific American, 


May we be allowed to ask the Scientific American, 
if liquid ammonia has been actually tried, or if the 
statement is made on theoretical considerations? We 
are well aware that carbonate of ammonia has a good 
effect in green houses, but we have always queried 
whether ammonia itself would not be too caustic and 
scorch the leaves. Whether this is so or not, how- 
ever, liquid ammonia is far too expensive to be used 
for this purpose. It would be far more economical 


to mix a little lime with sulphate or muriate of am-| kept cut 


diverging from the centre. 
leaves above the fruit, and cut away all weak and 
useless branches which are not bearing. Muskmelons 
may be treated somewhat in the same way, only four 
plants may be left in a hill, and three melons upon a 

lant. 
olen upon each branch. 
leaves above the fruit, and all the small lateral 
branches produced upon the main branch should be 


remain, and thin the plants out to their proper 
distance. 
Srrvacn may be sown between the rows of peas, 
early cabbage or dwarf beans, that are soon to be 
cleared away; and if the ground is not rich enough, 
manure can be wheeled on and spaded in between 
the rows after the other crops are cleared off. 
Turnirs.—The first week in August is the best 
time to sow rutabaga or Swede turnips for spring 
use. It requires a strong, moist soil to produce fine 
turnips. Sow in drills eighteen inches apart, and 
when the plants are = an inch high, thin them out 
to one foot apart in the row. Stir the ground fre- 
quently with the hoe. 
Ware Turnirs.—The first week of the month is 
also the best time to sow seed of the white varieties 
for early fall use, and the last week for a late supply. 
Sow in light, rich soil, in drills fifteen inches apart, 
and thin out to a foot apart in the drill. Early 
White Dutch is a good variety, and will be ready 
for use in six or seven weeks from the time of sowing. 
ME ons will now require some attention to pruning. 
If watermelons have three plants in a hill, two — 
ons to a plant will be sufficient—that is, one melon 
upon a branch. ‘Train them out at equal distances, 
Stop the branch three 


Train out three main branches, and leave one 
Pinch the top out three 


ack to one leaf, and all else cut away as 


monia (sal. ammoniac), or still more so, with Peru- | 800n as produced. 


vian guano. Such a mixture in a moist state, would 
give off large quantities of ammonia. Till the mat- 
ter is settled by actual trial, however, we would ad- 
vise our readers to act cautiously. 
the atmosphere is in the form of a carbonate, and if 
it is desirable to increase the quantity in the air of a 
green house, the best way is to scatter a little Peru- 
vian guano on the floor, or to mix a little in a vessel 
with water. This will soon ferment and furnish a 


Cucumbers may be allowed to run, unless very fine 


fruit is wanted. Then the same treatment as recom- 
mended for muskmelons will answer, only that the 
The ammonia in | branches will require pegging down to the ground, 
as they will root at every joint, and consequently 
produce finer fruit. They will require copious wa- 
terings every evening in hot, dry weather, but water 
would spoil the flavor of melons while ripening. 


SrrawsBerries —This will be a good time to make 


eonstant supply of carbonate ammonia. 


HORTICULTURAL OPERATIONS FOR AUGUST, 








Ir will be too late to expect any great results from 


the sowing of any very tender crop at this season 0 





the year. But any quick-growing, moderately hardy 
vegetables may still be sown, such as radishes, let- 
tace, spinach, turnips, &c. 

Rapisnes.—Let the radishes be sown on light, | 





new strawberry beds. Let the ground be trenched 
at least two spades deep, and the bottom of the 
trench loosened up with the pick-axe, and the stones 
thrown out. When the ground is selected, dig a 
trench three feet wide and two spades deep, and the 
whole width of the piece of ground to be planted. 
Let the earth be wheeled to the opposite end of the 

iece to fill in with at finishing. Then pick up the 

ottom of the trench as deep as the pick can be sent 
down, and put in a layer of any vegetable rubbish— 
as weeds, leaves, pea-straw or potato tops—and a 


tich soil, and, while growing, copiously watered two | small layer of manure. Then mark out another 


or three times a week, or every evening in hot 
weather, in order that they may grow quickly and 
come to maturity in as little time as possible. They 
will then be as delicious and tender as at any other 
time of the year. 

Letruce may be sown any time during the month 
for a fall supply, or planted out between the rows of 
other vegetables that are soon to be cleared away. 
But lettuce is very impatient of transplantation in hot 
weather; therefore it will be necessary to water 
transplanted plants at such times. It is better to 
sow the seed in a bed of deep, rich soil, where it can 





trench three feet wide, and throw the top spit of soil 
to the bottom of the open trench, then a layer of 
manure and a layer ef soil, and so on until the second 
trench is as deep as the first, and the whole piece 
finished. Let the stones be picked out as the work 
is proceeded with, and the ground raked level. Al- 
low it to settle a day or two; then, if dry weather, 
stretch a line the whole length of the piece, and 
draw a drill with a hoe, and give a good soaking of 
water in the drill. Make the next drill two feet from 
this, and water in the same way. When all is ready, 
take plants of this year’s ranners—the best that cam 
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pe had—and plant them a foot apart iu the drill, and | it will the plants upon which they feed. We hunt 
ive another good watering, to settle the earth about them out and crush them; it is a certain preventing 
eir roots. Water a little every day in hot weather, | from farther ravages. But it is decidedly unpleasgng 
until the plants have become well established. If 
this is well done, with good plants, and the beds pro- 
tected in winter, 2 moderately good crop of fruit may 
be had the following season. 

Varieties.—Large Early Scarlet, Hooker, Burr’s 
New Pine, Hovey’s Seedling, and Triomphe de Gand, | 
are of the best varieties. ‘The latter is a foreign va- | 
riety, of excellent flavor, and produces the largest | 
fruit we have ever seen. It is said to be very pro- | 
ductive and perfectly hardy—but it requires further | MOTH OF THE CUT WORM. 
trial. Some splendid fruit of this variety was ex-| to find your handsomest cauliflowers cut down, oy 
hibited by Messrs. Kitwancer & Barry, at the Sum-/ your finest cabbage plant with its heart eat out, a 
mer Exhibition of the Genesee Valley Horticultural | that you must commence anew again. 











Society. JostaH SaLrTEr. CeLer1ac—Is not yet large enough to transplant 
— o——_—___— I hope to give you a good account of it in the full 

IN “MY NEW GARDEN.” —No, 2, Rapisues—How long will radish seed retain jt, 

aa? vegetative power? My first sowing all failed to 


Tuar this is “a growing time” you may see, Mr.| prow, and a part of my second—the seed was old 
Kditor, if you will walk again with me in my new | however, having probably been “imported” a domes 
garden. We have had frequent showers—both weeds | years ago. I think the scarlet turnip radish, one of 
and garden plants witness to. that—but this stony, | the best kinds, and find no trouble in growing fing 
gravelly soil soon dries off, and yet retains a due share | ones on my new soil—when they grow at all. “ 
ef moisture. Look first at those Lerrucr.—* Blessed be the man who invented” 

Rounp Parsyers—Of which a square rod was! Lettuce, I say, for I hold it a good thing, especially 
planted May 9th. ‘These were grown from plants, when other “ greens ”arenotto be had. There ig a 

raised from seed imported from France, and dis-| great difference in varieties—that brown kind wag 
tributed by the Patent Office. My first trial of them sown last, but is double the size of the light green 
resulted favorably, except that they were grown too | kind, sown a week earlier. It likesa rich soil, andtg 
thick. I now have the rows eighteen inches apart, ; make such, I think ove good thing is 
and shall thin to from four to eight inches in therow.| [Ign Maxuxe—I mix this with ashes and fine, 
I try them now, more for stock-feeding than for my | dry chip dust from the wood shed, and reduce it to 
own use; for a halfSbushel of parsneps would be am- powder. It is capital for starling ahead cabbages, 
ple allowance in my family fora year. I hope to | onions, peas, etc, and potatoes and corn immediately 
give you a taste of them next spring. j acknowledge its influence. f'erhaps it will help 

Caspaces.—These are but just transplanted— | them out of the way of their insect enemies, if it does 
some are yet very small—the large “late Dutch cab- | not repel the same. But I must not lead you by toe 
bage” seed, I got from you, started very slowly. | long a route throuch the New Garden of 
Some other kinds are larger, and all are doing “as weil | : A Country Inxvasp. 
as can be expected.” Cabbages, like corn, “grow by| Maple Hill, June 23, 1857. 
hoeing and not without.” So every day or two, I stir ie aE Ae ton Ss he 
the soil thoroughly around among them, as also SHADE TREES. 
among the — 

CautirLowers.—The “Early Paris—only good; Messrs. Entrors:— The July number of the 
ene for this climate”—you sent me, grows finely. | Farmer contains ashort article on “ Six good Shade 
Though planted May 9th, they have made double the | Trees,” which suggests a few remarks upon the sub- 
growth of the cabbage plants, and bear transplant- | ject of planting ornamental trees and the care of 
ing, with less check of growth. But here let me tell | them, which, I have thought, might be worth record- 
you about that pest of cabbage, cauliflower, onion | ing for the benefit of your readers. 
and potatoe, | Your remark that “it is difficult to answer the 

Cur Worws.—I never knew them so thick, as | inquiry with any degree of satisfaction,” is emphati- 
they are this season. I believe they have destroyed | cally true: for we find upon going the rounds of our 
one-fifth of my cabbage plants, already, though I | hardy forest trees, that there is not one of them but 
have carefully raked and dag the ground several | ander some circu:nstances will fill a niche in the great 
times over and killed a great many of them. A | field of planting, better than any other individual. 
couple of big toads are helping me, but they find too| The various peculiarities of different trees adapt 

nany worms to be very good hanters, I fancy. It} themselves to the varying situations and surround- 
may not generally be known that the insect parent is | ings of the place where it is desirable to locate them; 
a moth, and there are several species varying slightly | and the very air and manner of one quite unfits it 
in size and character, but in the caterpillar or grub | for planting where another will answer admirably. 
state, alike destructive to many plants. The wings! ‘The graceful and sweeping forms of elms and 
of the moth lay horizontal when closed. They ap-| birches, are beautiful in spacious and elegant lawns, 
pear in July and August, inlarge numbers and de- | or ample pastures, whilst confined upon a seven by 
posit their eggs in the earth. ‘These generally hatch | nine front of a city lot, where nothing larger than 8 
in the fall, and descend inte the ground, to pass the | shrubly grower should be tolerated, their lean and 
winter, and are ready in spring to commence their {leggy appearance soor justifies their removal in dis- 
destructive work. Salt, it is said, will kill them, so} gust. Soil and expesure, have also a very great in- 


} 
| 
| 
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Pare must be taken to plant only upon 


yila adapted to the tree planted. Deep alluvial 

develop the elm to its greatest perfection, while 
ihe hard maple will crown the rough hillside with | 
greet and dense shade. ' 
ome varieties of the oak, enjoy a sandy and ex: | 
4 situation, while other species are not to be) 
aded to grow there, but will flourish with great 
heanty upon @ moist bottom. These peculiarities of | 
ies and varieties, have been very little dwelt | 
by writers, and, in fact, are scarcely known well 
qough by any person to justily a very extended list | 
of sorts adapted to peculiar localities; but I am per | 
gaded that attention to the subject by planters, will | 
develop important facts; and a careful exercise of | 
taste in the selection of trees well adapted to the | 
place they occupy, will make a great difference in the | 
ce of ovr grounds, and in the satisfaction | 
with which the planter views his work of ten years | 


She difficulty of removing some trees with success, | 
isgreatly felt by some, and few men can be found | 
who can say that they have successfully transplanted 
the oak, the walnut and the chestnut, from their na- 
tivewoods. This difficulty is partially overcome by | 
the nurserymen, who remove them when very young, | 
and sell small trees which can be removed safely. | 
But in spite of these improvements, the above men- | 
tioned trees will always be discarded by many plant- | 
a, because they cannot readily be transplanted. | 
The man who plants trees for ornament, should 
ewefully study not only the peculiarities of the | 
ies, and the variety he is to plant, but also the | 
iarities of the individual tree. 
It is well known to about all persons, that the 
wees they plant are raised from a seed. Now the 
wedling trees, although alike in their family appear- 
ane, differ greatly in size, thriftiness, size of foliage, | 
form and arrangement of branches, density or open- | 
was of the head, &c. Some are upright, some 
spreading, others drooping, and all coming under the 
lead of elm, or maple, or ash, &c. It is not enough | 
weecure the variety; you must get a handsome tree | 
of the kind, to have the best success. 
The above remarks apply with equal and even | 
t force to evergreens, which vary so much in 
and color, as to pass all the way from extreme 
beauty to utter deformity, in the same patch of seed- | 
ig trees of one species and variety. 
amental trees are not many of them budded 
or grafted in the nurseries, except to perpetuate some 
very desirable and peculiar individual, as, for instance, 
the weeping ash, weeping mountain ash, &c., there- 
hre, eare should be exercised to select maples, elms, 
4, with reference to their appearance. Lindens are 
wiform in appearance, becaused raised from layers, 
ad the horsechestnut, although raised from seed, | 
= departs widely from a dease and globular | 











There is a great evil under the sun in the care of 
emamental trees, which I must notice. 

Trees are planted and grow; at first the desire to 
cure shade and relieve the bare appearance of his 
grounds, induces the owner to plant thickly; by de- 
gress the trees become larger, and, perhaps, encroach 
pon each other slightly, but the possessor of the 

le, walks beneath, and congratulates himself. If 


n the beautiful developement of forest lower branches become feeble, by reason of shade 


and die off ; these are removed successively, until at 
last the man wakes up to the fact that he has a good 
many trees on a small lot, but not a good looking 
one amongst them. The real object in planting, 
namely, satisfaction in the beanty and usefulness of 
the tree, is entirely lost. Nothing but timely thin- 
ning out of ornamental trees, so that they each shall 
have full room to develop their forms upon all sides, 
will secure the plantation from ruin. 

How often do we see this lamentable lack of taste 
and judgment, in our streets and front lots of good 
dwellings. There is not this day one tree in twenty, 
upon our best avenues, and in what are esteemed fine 
places, but is injured before it has ten years growth, 
by crowding "pon some other tree or building. In 
this city, so famed for rural improvements and shady 
streets, what we need most, is a judicious cutting 
down of shade trees far more than further planting, 
If some man, with the pen of a Downixe, would 
write down a multitude of trees which writers have 
succeeded in getting planted, the benefit to taste and 
comfort would be immense. Shade is good to a cer- 
tain extent, but the damp, dark and mouldy precints 
of some of our rural residences, are an offence to good 
taste, good health, and the spirit of improvement 
which ornamental planting should always promote.“ 

H. EK. H. * 





— 


SUMMER AND AUTUMN PLANTING, 





Mesers. Eprrors:—The months of August and 
September are the preferable periods in the State of 
New York, and in the States to the north of it, for 
transplating the following articles, and the months of 
September and October for the States adjoining on 
the south, as far as the Potomac, aud the months of 
October and November for the more southern States. 

SrrawBerrizs.—T hese, if planted at periods abeve 
stated, will produce a fair crop the ensuing summer. 
They should be planted in beds of three feet wide, 
with four rows of plants lengthwise, and at a foot 
each way. This width will admit of all the fruit 
being gathered from the sides. A path of about 
fifteen inches wide should be left between the beda 

Ruvsars, Asparacus, Horst-Ranisn, Ska Kar, 
GLoBeE ARTICHOKE, AND Patience Dock, the latter 
the best of early greens, and very hardy and perma- 
nent. All these will, when planted thus early, be- 


| come well rooted and establisnmed before winter. 


They should have frequent waterings during the first 
two weeks after planting. 

Bu.zovs anp ‘'userous Fiowsrs of all the hardy 
species, such as the different varieties of Hyacintha, 
Tulips, Lilies of all kinds, except the Spesiosam 
varieties, Crown Imperials, Fritillaries, Crocus, Single 
and Double Narcissus, Polyanthus Narcissus, Jon- 
quils, Gladiolus Commanis, and other hardy varie- 
ties, Snowdrop, Snowflake, Ornithogalum, Colchicum, 
Sguills, Bulbous Iris, of different kinds, Allium, 
Amaryllis aurea, Arum, Dens Canis, Calochortus, 
Ranunculus, Anemone, Bulbocodium vernum, Con- 
vallaria, Trillium, Uvalaria, Cypripedium, Yellow 
Aconite, and many other species, and all the magni- 
ficent varieties of Herbaceous and Shrubbery Paxo- 
nies. All these splendid Flowering plants, when 
planted thus early, will become more vigorous, im- 
crease more freely, and bloom with much greater 





ay branches are in the way, he trims them off, the 


vigor. It is to be understood, that before planting 
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any of the preceding, the ground should be well! remove the earth round them (but not 80 28 to oy 
lowed or dug, and plentifully manured for the Her-| pose the roots), and sprinkle a little guano 
aceous, and moderately so for the Bulbous Flowers. them, and give them a good watering, and draw 
~Fruir anp Ornamental Trees, SurvsperRy AnD | earth round them. They require little more, except 
Rosgs cannot be safely transplanted in this latitude | to keep clean and water occasionally. 
until the Ist of October, and those intended for the; There are several ways of cooking the eggs The 
South should not be forwarded until the Ist of No-| best method I know of is, to slice them about 8 guy. 
vember, at which time vegetation will have become | ter of an inch, or three eights thick; peel off the 
sufficiently dormant for their safe removal. To the | rind; shake a little fine salt over them, and ed 
Western States inland, they may be safely forwarded | up half an hour to drain off Dredge them With fing 
the beginning of October. Wx. R. Prince. | flour, and fry in butter or lard to brown, and eat 
Flushing, N. Y. while warm. Joserpa CaLpway, 
ita Troy, N. Y., June 1857. 


CELERIAC OB TURNIP- ROOTED CELERY. 














THE CULTIVATION OF FLOWERS, 
Serra this garden vegetable advertised as “ unique . on 
and fine,” in the Farmer, I procured a package of} | Messrs. Eprrors:—Among men we find a 
seed, and am now growing the same. Perhaps some | diversity of opinion respecting the beauties of nm 
directions for its culture may be of service to your | ture, and consequently we see a great diversity in they 
readers—it was sume time before I found any thing | feelings and practice. By some, they are admired: 
relative to its growth and uses. From the Gardner’s| by others, despised. The man who makes gold ty 
T ext-Book, I compile the following : idol, esteems of little worth everything that does ng 
CeLertac—Apium rapaceum—Sow in drills at | contribute to its acquisition. A beautiful lan 
different times during the spring months, so as to ob- | awakens no emotion in his bosom. The tasteful og 
tain a succession of crops. Water in dry weather, | tage, ornamented with walks, and flowers, and shrub 
as the seed germinates slowly. Keep the soil clean | bery, hardly secures a passing glance; if noticed, ity 
and meliow—when the plants are six inches high, re- | only to condemn the practice. He eonsiders the ea} 
move to their final quarters.) This should be a mel-| tivation of flowers beneath his dignity, and the ting 
low, rich soil, where they may be planted sixteen | thus spent worse than wasted. = P . 
inches apart, each way. Water freely in dry weather,| But such an individual sadly misjudges in relatig 
increasing the quantity with the growth of the roots. | to the subject. The taste that leads a person to a¢ 
When nearly full grown, earth up the bulbs four or | mire flowers, and to delight in their cultivation—thy 
five inches—in about a month they will be suffi-| leads him in this way to adorn his home, and rende 
eiently blanched for use. The roots can be preserved | it pleasant—is fraught with good rather than evi 
in sand during the winter. It gives rise to actions and states of mind that nm 
For Use.—The following are the modes of pre- | Only serve to mould his present and futare conditiog 
psration :—Boil until tender, cut in thin slices, and | but that silently tell on the welfare oO: community, 
put in soup, or meat pies. Or after being scraped | As the mind acts on everything around it, so a refer 
and sliced, they may be boiled very tender and then | influence is exerted upon it from objects with which 
stewed five minutes in just milk erough to cover | it is familiar; and these objects tend to bring it int 
them; after which butter and salt to the taste. sympathy with themselves—they leave upon it thet 
Five weeks since my seed were sown—cauliflowers | OW2 Impress. — , ’ aia 
are large enough to hemehnnry the celeriac is just| Where all is deformity and disorder within ad 
getting the third leaf, and is half an inch high.| Without a dwelling, no wonder if we see charade 
When will they be fit for transplanting? B.F. | and actions corresponding—no wonder if we ber 
Bil the profane oath, the vulgar jeer, and witness mu 
CULTIVATING THE EGG PLANT, ners that are coarse and rude. In the absence of al 
that is chaste and beautiful, we must expect this 
Messrs. Eprrors:—In answer to D. L., of Cali-| But where taste and beauty are manifest—where the 
donia, N. Y., on the cultivation and preparation of | honeysuckle, the climbing rose and the jessamine am 
the egg plant, I have cultivated it for a number of | gracefully trained over the eottage, and the wails 
years successfully. I sow the seed in a hot-bed, about | are adorned with flowers of varied hue—we may look 
the first of March, and as soon as the second leaves | for the opposite. The beautiful will impart its im 
appear, I pot them off into half-pint pots, putting | press, as well as the rude; and under its mild infe 
three plants in a pot, and plunge the pots in a good | ence, what is coarse and vulgar will be held in check, 
hot-bed, up to the rim, and let them remain till the | and the delicate and refined be invigorated. Yo 
plants are four or five inches high. I then put them | may augur the character of the inmates of a hous 
in pint pots, putting one plant in each pot and /| by the scenery around. Where neatness, order and 
plunge them in the hot-bed, and let them remain to | taste reign without, you may expect refinement and 
the middle of May, giving them plenty of air in fine | intelligence within; even the child that meets you 
weather; and from that to the first of June, I keep | will exhibit a character moulded by the intluences 
hardening them by keeping the glasses off night and | around him; and the stranger may expect civility and 
day, in fixe weather. About the first of June, I a hospitable welcome. Place the child unaccustomed 
make holes two and one half feet apart, and put a/to admire the beauties of nature, but rather to d 
good shovel full of well rotted manure in each hole, spise them, in the family where intelligence is cult 
mixing it well with the earth taken out, and put the | vated, and each one is taught to admire what # 
lants into it, giving them a little water before filling | lovely and beautiful, and what restraint does he feel 
in the earth. If the weather continues dry, I water | what a restlessness does he exhibit. Gladly he breaks 
them; and about three weeks after planting out, I ; away from the influence, to associate with the vulga# 
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for the brute. While one accustomed to the 

ite course, moves with ease surrounded by such 

ts; the relish of his soul has been formed to 

fod enjoyment there; and he exhibits a sensibility, a 

ment of manner, not found in those of an oppo- 

site character. And the mind thus conversant with 

the beauties of nature, will be better prepared to 

wish moral beauty. While it looks through nature 

to nature's Gon, conscience will recognise in virtue 

that which should command esteem. And the mind 

yill be better repared to derive enjoyment from all 
the works of Gop. . : 

The worldling may complain that the time spent 
in cultivating flowers is wasted, and that it fosters 
: and leads to the neglect of more important 

But this is false; a cultivated taste is more 

y the ally of industry. Seldom do you find 

. tenants of a cottage tastefully adorned with 

shades, and flowers, and evergreens, among the idle, 
ing around taverns or gambling saloons, or the 
iomates of the poor-house. The man of taste em- 
ys his leisure moments in these pursuits; while the 

Ea snder spends his in sleep, in idleness, or in slan- 
dering his neighbor. And thus, while his business 
thrives, his cottage and garden assume an air of neat- 
pew and comfort; and his children, instead of being 
ieft to patrol the streets in search of company or mis- 
chief, are taught to find enjoyment amid the beauties 
with which they are surnounded, and to engage ip 
the active labor of adorning their homes. The trees 
and fowers cultivated with their hands, become, as it 
were, the companions of their childhood; and an at- 
tachment is thus formed for home, that holds in check 
the restless, roving disposition often manifest in those 
brought up without such influences or restraints. 
Habits of industry are thus cultivated, that are the 

rs of success in future. And the influence 
thus exerted will spread, and become, as it were, con- 
tegious. As inanimate objects act upon the mind, 

w one mind will act upon another. The influence 
wil extend from ong cottage to another, and each 
vil vie with others iftheir efforts to remove deformi- 
ties and cultivate the beautiful. And who will say 
that society will not be rendered happier ? 

Children are generally fond of flowers, and in the 
forming period of life it needs but little effort to give 
sright direction, in this respect, to their feelings. 
The exertions of the parent seem only seconding na- 
tare in her struggles for development. But, alas! 
how many opening germs are crushed by the thought- 
less and unfeeling parent! The love of gain having 
dlaced from his mind the love of the beautiful, and 
blunted the finer feelings of his soul, he would fain 
destroy the same in his offspring. He thus not only 
mobs them of their inherent right—a love for the 
beauties of nature—but he robs society of the influ- 
@ee they might exert in cultivating what is attrac- 
tive and beautiful. Instead of training them up to 
become the benefactors of mankind, he would fain 
Wrap them up in selfishness, and inculcate the feeling 
that the acquisition of wealth is the great end of man’s 
existence, But such is not the part of wisdom. 
Among other preventives of idleness, vice, and prof- 
ligate manners, let the parent instil into the mind of 
his child a love of the beautiful and sublime. While 
he trains him up to industrious habits, let him teach 
him, both by precept and example, to cultivate those 


are the alphabet of nature; from them we may read 
the glory of the Creator of all things—the wisdom 
that planned and formed the universe. While their 
influence tends to soften and refine the feelings, they 
point us upward to their great original. Who, then, 
will not love flowers, and learn to admire their beauty? 
Who will not adorn his cottage, his garden, and his 
yard with these gems, and thus set an example for 
others to imitate ? Huser. 


— 6 
‘APPLE TREE CATERPILLARS, 


Messrs. Eprrors :—I have noticed the apple tree 
worm as being vastly more numerous this season 
than usual, in this viclnity; and I also notice, at this 
time, there are hundreds of them attached to the 
underside of rails on the fences near the orchards; 
they being dead, hanging about half the length 
loosely, while the other half (the posterior half,) are 
clinging with considerable tenacity. They are full 
grown, and their skin is speety empty, or nearly 
so. I call your attention to this phenomenon for the 
purpose of making the inquiry, is it generally so, and 
what is the cause? Has this circumstance been 
noticed previous to this year, or is it confined wholly 
to this immediate vicinity? D. 
Gates, N. N. 


en i 


GARDENING AT THE NORTH POLE 


Wuen the late Sir E. Parry was wintering in the 
Arctic circle during 1821, scurvy, the great enemy of 
the polar voyager, was kept at a distance by the use 
of antiseorbutics, liberally supplied to the expedition. 
To these was added a regular growth of mustard and 
cress, in boxes filled with mould, which, owing to the 
superior warmth of the ships, was now carried on & 
larger scale than before. An amusing incident is con- 
nected with the preservation, during the voyage out. 
of the mould in which these vegetables were grown, 
While the chips were detained at Kirkwall, a boat 
came off to the “Fury” with some sackfuls of earth, 
which the ship’s carpenter (an Aberdeen man, who had 
formerly belonged to the merchant service) was ordered 
to stow away below. At this he ventured somewhat 
to grumble, and to question the utility of the article 
in question, “Never mind!” says his mute, Jonn 
P——, from whom the account comes, “never mind f 
Depend on it the Captain has something in his head, 
| it Il be all right!” The obnoxious sacks were, 
accordingly, stowed away, but, during the voyage 
across the Atlantic, they proved too much for the car- 
penter’s patience, and, at length, he ordered P. to 
throw the lumber overboard, as a mere fancy on the 
part of the Captain, no longer remembered. P. 
shook his head, but his superior was determined, and 
away went the bags—not, however, into the sea, but, 
at all events, out of sight. Days and months 
and the affair was forgotten. Winter Island was 
reached, and the ships were frozen in. One day an 
order was given to the carpenter to provide some long, 
shallow boxes. This done,—‘‘ Now, then, my man,” 
says the Captain, “for those sacks of earth!” Down 
comes the unfortunate carpenter to his mate, in a state 
of ludicrous perplexity. “Eh! P——, but what will 
we do, man? here’s the skipper singing out for the 
sacks we heaved overboard!” “We, indeed!” says 
P——, “but never mind, it’s all right; they never 
went overboard at all!” and, doubtless, many of his 
messmates had cause, at Winter Island, to be grateful 
to him that it was all right.—DMemoirs of Sir W. & 
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—Badies’ Department, 


LADIES SHOULD DO THEIR OWN GARDENING. 


Messrs. Mprrors:—I hold that all amateur florists 
should be their own gardeners, unless they are able 
to keep a professional man constantly in their em- 
ploy; for what is the use of having help to do that 
which we can do ourselves. I cannot send any one 
into my yard to work in the spring, unless I am with 
him to keep his spade or fork out of the bulbs or 
perennials that have not appeared above ground; 
aad while I am watching him, I might do the work 
myself. “What!” says one, “do you spade?” I 
certainly do, and, moreover, I think I can do the 
work to suit myself quite as well as Pat or Jimmy, 
and am not ashamed to be caught in the act by any 
ene. I have watched some men when they were 
spading, who were so afraid of their strength, that, 
with one foot on the spade and the other on the 
ground, they would bob about something as a frog 
might be expected to do under like circumstances, 

Here somethivg must be said relative to the outfit 
fer gardening. Mrs. Loupon says “a lady should 
provide herself with clogs, or a tramp,” which is de- 
seribed as a plate of iron, fastened under the right 
foot by means of a strap. All the clogs I find 
necessary, is a pair of stout, thick-soled laced boots, 
(and if the ground is wet a pair of rubbers over 
them,) a pair of thick gloves, and the other dress ac- 


cording to the weather. A few tools will be wanted, 
such as a trowel, a small garden rake, a pair of gar- | 


den shears, different kinds of hoes, and a hand syringe, 
for the insects. 

Trusting others to work among your flowers, re- 
minds me of au incident related to me by an amateur 
friend a few years since. She was unwell, and thought 
it not prudent to go out, and it became necessary that 
the gladiolus bulbs should be planted; so she de- 
scribed the plice where they must be planted to ber 
husband, and he performed the work as well as she 
could have done it herself, and was highly gratified 
with his success. Shortly after, there was another 
kind that had sprouted in the house, which required 
planting out. She told him to plant them in any 
spot where there was nothing growing. It so hap- 

ned that the first bulbs planted had not shown 
Spamiven and, forgetting his first efforts, he planted 
the others above them! The mistake was not dis- 
covered in time to remove them, and they presented 
a beautiful illustration of the “mixed system” of 
growing flowers. AMATEUR. 





rT 7 


A RESIDENCE IN THE COUNTRY OR CITY. 





“Ig a residence in the country or city most conducive to high 
mental culture, beauty of person, health, happiness and use- 
falness ?” 

In the economy of the human system, certain con- 
ditions are requisite to the proper exercise and de- 
development of each and every power of the body 
or the mind. A chief condition, is health. Racked 
with disease and emaciated in frame, humanity loses 
much of its beauty of person, and, instead of being 
useful, man becomes a burden to himself and to those 
around him. His happiness is gone, and the vigor 
of his mind decays, or, at Icast, his languid frame 
will not sustain him in the acquisition of high men- 











—__, 
tal culture. -If these assumptions be admitted, the 
question resolves itself into the habitation most egp. 
ducive to health. Our health depends upon ah. 
riety of circumstances, among which are pure aip 
proper exercise, proper food, cleanliness of : 
and a happy, pleasant frame of mind—all of whieh 
are more easily and naturally attainable in a coy 
than in a city life: air, unmixed with the effluvig 
of a dense population—exercise, in which every img 
cle is brought into requisition—food, fresh and yp 
tainted, from the virgin earth—the rippling brook 
inviting to cleanliness, and the natural SCENETY Wop. 
ing us to cheerfulness and happiness. In our cong 
home, the ever-varying scene is suggestive of thoy 
—imonotony is forever excluded. “The rolling yeas’ 
brings with it one long, unbroken spell of enchan 
ment. The icy crystals, wrought into mosaics in thy 
leafless tree, reflecting in the sun a thousand raye 
the joyous notes of spring—the waving grain—ty 
ripening fruits—the “sear and yellow leaf” gy 
and all impart a charin, healthfal and invigorating 
our moral, intellectual and ‘physical nature. The 
etry of nature is written on every flower, and e 
grove is vocal with its melody. The crystal sprj 
the murmuring insect, the chirping bird, and the af 
fragrant with the odor of flowers, all contribute y 
make a country residence the home of health, hapy. 
ness, contentment and peace. S. A W. 
Meadville, Pa. 








———i>o 


THE FARM HOUSE 





Who does not love the farm house? I do ag 
mean its shadow, but the real farm house, with long 
dairy, filled with delicious butter and cheese; ig 
large kitchen, where, over the “great cook-stove’ 
the rosy-checked lasses are at work, and passing ® 
and from this to the great dining-table, upon which 
is spread all that heart coald wish, selected from the 
produce of the farm; and beyond this, the spatiow 
« sitting-room,” (leaving out the dainty parlor,) wher 
the family so often assemble, awd the children liste 
to words of instruction from the lips of their m 
vered parents. Here is the cradle of Liberty ai 
Independence. Here are hearts that breathe fm 
air, and will make brave patriots in the struggle for 
their entire Freedom. It is true, they must be ede 
cated; but who is better prepared to do it than the 
farmer? Who more independent? All that hed 
sires, he can obtain directly, or indirectly, from his fam 

Ye daughters, nursed within the walls of the fam 
house, envy not the city belle. Gop has blessed you 
with privileges which she can never enjoy. Look 
well to your duties; make the farm house a a 
home for all those connected with it. A ER 

Girard, Pa. 


AN EXCELLENT WAY TO PREPARE GREEN O0RE 
FOR WINTER USE. 











Wuen the corn is sufficiently advanced for cooking 
boil on the cob, in the same manner as it is generally 
prepared for table use. When it is done, cut it from 
the eob carefully, spread it on a cloth, and put it® 
the sun to dry. When it is wanted for use, wash it 
and put it in sufficient wa‘er, slightiy salted, to boll 
for an hour. Then add alittle new milk and but 
ter, and it is ready for the table. It can also bt 
cooked with beans. O. L. Bas. 

Milford, Ind. 
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ORIGINAL DOMESTIC RECEIPTS. To Preserve Pears.—Pare the fruit, and put it 


j|into a kettle with a little water, and boil. When 

To rears tenner gy vg - quite soft, take the same quantity of loaf sugar and 

per er the Son Lay jhe in salt and water rg Ane saa eng awe Heh teens oi 

t will bear an egg, three days. Set them ona fire | y _ a fruit into the syrup, and set away in jars. 

that w ; oP taal tees of thom, tah Goll Vhen preserved in this way, they retain their nate 
with cold water, and a sme p Of Sum, an | ral flavor and color. 


them a few minutes, or till tender. Drain them, and | , 
ron them a thin syrap. Let them lie two days.| Pumrxtn Barrer.—Wash the pumpkins elean, 


Boil the syrup again, and put it over the cucumbers; | take out the seeds, and scrape the inside out with a 

sat it twice more. Then have ready some fresh | strong iron spoon. Boil till soft, and rub it through 

darified sugar, boiled to a blow. Put in the eucum- | @ coarse seive. When strained, put into a kettle and 

bers, simmer it five minutes, and set it by till next| boil slowly all day, stirring it often. Put in a large 

Then boil the syrup and cucumbers again, and | hancful of salt. When nearly done, add a pint of 

gt them in glasses for use. molasses, or a pound of brown sugar, to each gallon 

‘ 7 | of pumpkin. Before it is quite done, add allspice, 

To Preserve Sawatz Cocumbers.—Weigh equal | cinnamon, ginger and nutmeg, one or all, as you may 

no mal ron cusnmer snd of la acy. Put in jr wb donee tes re 

a cum ers with & cloth, sca ™ | best. Tie it up tight, and it will keep until April or 

in hot water, and put them — the syrup, —_ ane May, in a pe place, if you scald 4 when coing 

white ginger and the peel of a lemon. Boil them }com’s on. It is a good sauce for table use, and is 

tly for ten minutes. The following day just let | always ready for pivs, with the usual addition of eggs 

om boil, and repeat this three time, and the last, (and milk. It is much less trouble, and far better, 
boil them till tender and clear. |than “dried pumpkin.” 


To Parareve Dausons.—To every pound of plums, | To Baxs Arrtes—Gouge out the eyes, and fill 
diow three-quarters of a pound of pounded loaf) thom with sugar. Set the apples in a pie plate, pour 
mgar. Put into jars, alternately, a layer of damsons | in a tea-cupful of water, and bake. Eat with cream, 
ad one of sugar. Tie them over with bladder or) ang the juice found in the dish when done. 
strong paper, and put them into an oven after the} 
bread is withdrawn, and let them remain till the oven| To Remove New Frvir Sratns.—Hold the cloth 
scold. The following day strain off the syrup, and | tightly over some vessel, and pour boiling water 
boil it till thick. When cold, put the damsons, one | through it, and they will soon disappear. 
by one, auto emall jars, and oo ow them the Syrup, | Deticatz Caxe.—Add to the whites of sixteen 
which must cover them. ‘Tie them over with wet < 
bladder. eges, beaten to aa stiff froth, three-fourt bs of a. pound 

| of flour, one pound sugar, ten ounces bateee Paver 

To Preserve Dasusons—Another Way.—Prick | with lemon or rosewater. 
them with a needle, and boil them with sugar, the hs aero 
same proportivr as in the above receipt, till the syrup | Pg eed nosey pact Breer _< agen 

SN i Yoraf; > toke as ‘ : ’ 7 . fe} ’ 
ejay. Corcfally take off all the scam. einsamon, and two tea-spoonsfuls of saleratus dis- 

To Preserve Green Gacrs.—Put the plums into | solved in three table-spoonsfal of hot water. Bake 
boiling water, pare off the skin, and divide them. | quickly. 

Take an equal quantity of pounded loaf sugar, and) Rye Nor Caxes—One pint milk, three eggs, one 

stew half of & over the fruit. Let it remain some | table-spoonfal sugar, a little salt. Stir in rye flour 

hours, and, with the remainder of the sugar, put it | 11] about the consistency of pancakes. Bake in but- 

into a preserving pan. Boil till the plums look quite | ¢...4 cups or saucers, hal? an hoor. 

dear, take off the scum as it rises, and, a few minutes | 

before taking them off the fire, add the kernels. Honry Caxe.—One cup nice sugar, one cup rich 
sour cream, one egg, half a tea-spoonful of soda, two 

To Preserve Apries—Pare, core and quarter cups flour. Flavor to the taste. . Bake half an hour. 
six pounds of good, hard baking apples. Finely | m9 be eaten while warm. 
pound four pounds of loaf sugar, and puta layer of} : 
each, alternately, with half a pound of the best white; Common Sort Gincer Breap.—One cup molasses, 

inger, into a jar. Infuse, for half that time, in a | one cup sour cream, one and a half tea-spoonsfal gin- 

ttle boiling water, half a pound of braised white , ger, one heaping teaspoonful saleratus, three cups 
nger. Strain, and boil the liquor with the apples | flour, a little salt. Bake in a moderately heated oven. 








ull they look clear, and the syrup rich and thick, | Praw Rice Pupptrea.—Swell a tea-cupful of rice 
which may be m aoout ail our. tuke vill —_ poam in a quart of boiling water: add a cup of sugar, 
a it rises. When to be eaten, pick out the whele three quarts of milk, and wu little salt. Bake three 
ginger. hours. 


To Preserve ArpLrs—nother Way.—Weigh) ro raxn Wacox Greagr rrow Crorns.—Lay the 
equal quantities of good brown sugar and of apples. | s-ticle on a linen towel, pour a little spirits of tur- 
Peel, core, and mince them smnall. Boil the engar, pentine on a cloth, and rab it until quite dry. “This 
dlowing to every three pounds a pint of water. Skim | sii not injure the most delicate colors. : 
it well, and boil it pretty thick. Then add the ap- 
ples, the grated peel of one or two lemons, and two ‘To Ciugan Fioors axp Erase Crease Sreota—To 
or three pieces of white ginger. Boil till the apples | a pailful of hot soap-suds, take three table spoonsful 
fall, and look clear and yellow. Apples preserved | of spirits of turpentin2, and you will have a clean 
in this way will keep for yeara | floor. 
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Reyetian Wueat.—The Scotsman says that “ some | Proiiric Lawton BLackbernies.—We had the pj. 


etalks of wheat were laid before the Paris Academy a 
Beiences on the 2d of March, derived from five grains | 
found in an Egyptian tomb by a Monsieur Daovitarp, | 
(since deceased,) sown in 1819, and which yielded a return 
of 1,200 for 1. Since 1853, graius of this wheat have been 
pretty widely disseminated ; and the results of various ex- 
periments upon it. made under the direction of the local | 
authorities, and of certain members of the Agricultural 
Society of Morlaix, nominated by the Sub-Prefect to in- 
quire into the subject, were submitted to the Academy. 
They were in substance as follows: Sown broadcast on 
ove-half of a piece of land, of which the other half was 
sown with the common wheat of the country, the return 
was 60 for 1, while that of the latter was 15 for 1; and 
the mean return in France is 7 or 8 for 1. The same 
Egyptian wheat, sown grain by grain in a line, gave a re- 
turn of 556 for 1. The wheat, since its fecundity became 
known, has been much in request, and is sold at four or 
five times the price of common wheat. The stalks sub- 
mitted to the Academy were more than two metres (six 
and a half feet) in length, and each carried from twenty to 


forty fine ears.” 
a 


Ma. Tirvs Sat, an eminent English manufacturer, has 
succeeded in introducing the Alpaca sheep and the Ango- 
ra goat into the mountainous region of South Australia. 
Mr. S. was the first to demonstrate that the wool of the 
Alpaca could be worked up into a weven fabric, and it is 
now in considerable demand. The weight of fleece is 
said to be about ten pounds, and it brings about sixty cents 
per pound in the raw state. The wool of the Angora 
goat is worth about seventy cents per pound. The animals 
were obtained with considerable difficulty, on account of 
the jealousy of the Peruvian government, in whose coun- 
try the Alpaca is.only found. They were taken to Eng- 
land and kept for some time on a farm, prior to being 
shipped to Australia. 


nates “meee 

Tue Waeat Crop in Inpiana.—Our esteemed corres- 
pondent, Ex1sau Tuomas, of Independence, Warren Co., 
Ind., writes that “the wheat crop looks very well; like 
other crops, it is backward, and we have not yet com- 
menced harvesting, but. if nothirg befals it, there will be 
more wheat raised in this portion of Indiana than has ever 
been grown in one year heretofore. The prospect for 


oats and grass has never been better.” 
a 


Quatiry or Berr.—At the International Fat Cattle 
Show, at Paris, the beef of the prize animals was brought 
to the table roasted. The Judges awarded as to quality : 
West Highland ox, Scotch, first ; Devon ox, second ; French 
ox, third; Short-horn and Angus. Scotch cross, fourth ; 
Angus, Scotch, fifth; French ox, sixth; Short-horn, Eng- 
lish, seventh; French, eighth. For sop and boiled beef, 
the English Short-horn English ox, first. 

tite ill Ma ih his 

Poor Burrer.—The Committee on Dairy Products, at 
the Worcester Co. (Mass.) Agricultural Society, say in 
their Report: “ Pranaon. with all his ingenuity, never 
invented for the Children of Israel a more intolerable in- 
fiction than he could have done if he had imposed upon 
them the penalty of being obliged to eat poor butter.” 





sure of seeing, a few days since, a fine plantation of Ne 
Rochelle blackberries, on the grounds of Mr. C, P. 3 
SELL, of this city. On one stalk, by actual count, the 
were three hundred and sizty-two perfect berries, and the 
were other stalks in the same hill covered with fry 
The bearing plants were set out last year. 
aintninoepibe-tetienst 

Tue Great Nationa, Tria Or REareERs anv Mov. 
ERS aT SyRacusE is in progress at the time we go ) 
press (July 21). Though fewer machines were entered 
than was expected, the trial has been one of great interes, 
We understand that the awards will not be made til) the 
meeting of the United States Agricultural Society, to} 
held at Louisville, Ky., October 1—6. 

tipo 

Javan Peas.—The editor of the North Western Farne 
an excellent monthly published at Dubuque, Iowa, bu 
tried to raise Japan peas for three years in succession ; but 
though he got plenty of vines, he obtained only a few 
grown peas. They will ripen in this section under yen 
favorable circumstances, but must be regarded as very u- 
certain. 


* 
id 


“Cuarcoat a Cure ror tHe Strivep Bue.—It my 
be implicitly depended upon, Dust it on from a seive 
coal-sifter. If the rains wash it off, put it on again. We 
have used soot with good effect, but recommend charevai- 
dust on the strength of the most reliable personal test- 
mony—there is no humbug init.” So says the Homested 

sight 

Turnips may be sown to good advantage on place 
where early vegetables have ripened in the garden; ani 
by doing so, we may have a good many excellent dinnes 
some of the cold days that we expect during the winter 

Gates, N: ¥. D 





~--—-- e@e 
Receirts ror Preservine Fruits, &c.—We shoul 
feel greatly obliged to any of our lady readers for season- 
able receipts for preserving fruits, vegetables, &c., 
ee 
Epwarp Everett wil! deliver the address at the Net 
York State Pair, to be beld at Buffalo, October 6th to St. 
——_--e@e—_—__—_ 


Enguiries and Answers. 


(Jounx Lowe, Fayetteville.) In this section, the Brits 


Queen strawberry is not worth cultivating. In the South- 
ern States, it is said to do better. When well grown, it # 
considerabiy larger than Hovey's Seedling. 

The Boston Pine will fertilize Hovey's Seedling equally 
as well as the Early Scarlet. 

The Hooker is one of the largest and best staminates 
we are acquainted with. It may not do as well with you 
as with us, but it is eminently worthy a trial. 


(M. A. Ricwarpson, Sherman, N. Y.) The cheapet 
way of deodorizing night soil is to mix it with dry muck. 
We know of no chemical process that can be profitably 
applied. 


(S. L., Windsor.) The beéf way to destroy rose-bngs. 
to sy’inge the under side of the leaves with tohacco wi 


ter. See Mr. Sacren’s article in last number, page 222. 
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(J. R., Michigan.) Gas Lime.—You are mistaken in sup- bork wad springs R A moni sgnest . = we do any Fe 
: . : : ; our plowing ln the , 80 that, when the ground is 
posing that gas lime contains a large quantity of ammonis. | 1001) we will lose no time in putting in our crops, You 
We are aware that some writers have made such @ state-| may say, underdrain it ; but wih it pay on our holly, hard- 
ment, but it is certainly without foundation, Chemical pee anny where the mapirese is from six to twenty peers 
eye : under surface, and not much of it over one foot, 
analysis indicates—or we would rather say denonstrates— farms sel] at from fifteen to twenty dollars per acre, ana 
that gas lime is of less value than common lime. Practi- | no drain tile to be had? Now, Messrs. Editors, you may 


eal_experience confirms this. In England, where many susnest something cy wane aoe rod P| the way 
‘ : : would you recommend the use of the subsoil plow on the 
experiments have been made with it, gas lime sells for less above described land? IL. aid “a ath Dela- 


than fresh lime from the kiln. ware Co., N. Y., June 15. 

We hope some of our correspondents will diseuss this 
(H. BR. Denrocue, Phelpsville.) Hemlock tan-bark is subject. 

ao excellent malch for strawberries; we do not think it oa) Sa 

has much fertilizing value. Some “special manure”| Cuttune or Gxares.—l would like to see an article in 


writers have argued that its tannic acid is very valuable | the farmer on the cultivation of the grape. commencing 
tentnentutnmreien. «418 thin teasiven, headin exhale. Ae the spring when the cutting is planted. and then give the 
sete te ‘ " ’ *| work of each year distinct until after the vine bas com- 


You had better get the tan-bark now, and put it in a heap | menced to bear fruit; and to designate the sort om guee 
iffer- 


‘ ureed ocvasionally and ex- | Whose cultivation they are describing, as there is a 
speracbrentbrsalitecss: ot er = ;ence in pruning best suited to different varieties. Dr. 


posed to the air, so much the better. We regard tan-| Wanner, in the Rural Annual for 1856, wrote well on 
bark as the best of all waste substances to mulch with. grape culture, but his remarks are mainly iv reference to 
the Catawba, and I think on that he might have been 
, . ; more definite. All that L have seen written on the grape, 
(R.G.) Turnip Fur——As soon as tho tasip plants appears, better sulted for the instruction of thoes whe 
appear, dust them with a Jittle air-slacked lime. A quart) have had some experience, rather than for the new be- 
of slacked lime to the square rod, or five bushels per acre, | ginner. W. Livineston.—Laurenceburg Pa. 
is About the proper quantity. This remedy has proved Will some of our readers give us an article on the cul- 
very generally effectual. If you try it, please report the | ture of the grape? 
} 


result. 














—— | _I wou inquire through your columns for the best and 

(B. R., C. Wi) You can obtain the New Rochelle or | eenpene moked of improving my lani. The soil is a 

7 _~. | gravelly, sandy loam, iatemixed with slate. ‘limber—oak, 
Lawton Blackberry at most of the leading nurseries. Mr. /f 00" i" sugar, ond Usaad Achar’, wich & letle birch, 


C. P. Busses, of this city, who is making the cultivation beeeh and ash. Subsoil well mixed with sand and gravel. 
of this fruit somewhat of a specialty, will undoubtedly be 


| Would it be well to plow deep? The soil is only about 
i i ; ick. Li } i 
able to satisfactorily fill your order this fall. | four inches thick. Lime and plaster have been applied 


with very little suecess. Lime has, in some cases, he!ped 
a little. Manure will not last long. Would buckwheat 


(C. E. Hizpretu.) The oat crop is one of the worst | and clover be beneticial as a manuring crop, to be plowed 
. under 2 Sorrei prevails to some extent. If lime should 
that can be sown in an orchard, If you must sow some | 1. lied, please state the number of bushel per acre. 


erop, let it be beans, potatoes, corn, or some other crop | Henuy ALLFaTHER.—Beriin, Somerset§Co., Pa. 
that can be horse-hoed. Will some of our experienced correspondents answer 
the above? 








Bear Time to Cut Curstxcr Titeex ror Rais 


axp Posts.—In reply to the inquiry of Mr. Hanns, an | I wisn to inquire through the Genesee Farmer if it is 
experienced correspondent says: “The best time to cut | necessary to underdrain land consisting of «!luvial, loam 

chestnut timber for rails and posts, is—when the farmer | 80i!, two feet deep, resting on a layer of loam and gravel, 
Stem bas tiene 000 ib-tindubenell Aamuthesben the quite compact, of about a foot in depth, then loose gravel, 
encom Bas time a eu 7 the depth of which is not known. We have dug thirty 
bark peels 5 and if He will fall a few trees then, and take feet, and gravel continued. Water does not usually re- 
particular notice, he wil! find that all the little limbs will | ™4in on the surface, even after heavy showers. Would a 


: ; en be materially benefited by underdraining on such 
season hard, and remain sound longer than those cut in fina? Sarquedenle on sach Jand, and it meron on bakes 


the following spring.” pretty hard. How can that be prevented? or, what is the 
— cause? for it did not formerly bake at all. There are 


fl 1 inquiry in you ; 1q | thousands of angle-worms, sometimes called “ crawlers ;” 
RAaRAE VE wely Wy Pen ts y ‘, , npeper, same , do they do any mischief? D. Epwarvs.—Little Genesee, 
state that I have, on two occasions, inserted a piece of r 


garget roat in the dewlap, and it effected a perfect cure, 
S. K. Given.—Sheepscot Bridge, Me. Tur grading of our street has removed all the surface 
i somes a w ¥ Ww nothing but a mineral pe pol wes 
J slate, in which to plant street trees. How sha lo 
Tax weather is such that it is an exeuse for not working And what trees will do best in such a locality? Your 
out of doors; #0 I have concladed to write a few lines to | jtem in regard to ~ Six Good Shade Trees,” in the July 
you, for the purpose of obtaining a little ivformation. The | Farmer, leaves me inthe dark as to which of the varieties 
weather here has been exceedingly wet, and vegetation | is best adapted to my slate, and my hard, tough cay. Will 
came forward very late and backward; for example, ap~' the sugar maple db well? And does the American elm 
ple trees have bot just shed their blossoms. Many. people | pear clipping well? I. P. 1.—Hollidaysburg, Pa. 
have not planted their potatoes; some are but just done 
sowing oats, and seyeral have not sowa all they wanted. ; 
The reason of their being so late is—frst, the lateness of | Wovuup it not he good policy to build dams across 
the spriny, when they could commence their spring's work; | shower brooks, and other small streams, to stop icaves and 
and second, the uncommon quantity of rain, and wetness | other substances that are carried down and lost to the 
of the gronnd. There has been but a small part of the | fafmer? Perhaps some of your correspondeurs can tell 
time that the ground has beeu dry enough to werk, Now, | whether it would pay todam such streams for the ma- 
what.can we do to forward our work, such cold, wet.and| pane, C. EB. Hispana. 
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Ne pouRT ihaty of’the-very numerous readérs of the 
esee Furmer know something abbut the cause and 
tréatment of horses*that are stove ‘inthe shoulder. I° 
woitld like very much to ask, through its ¢olumns; for some 
idformation abont it, as I have a valuable horse quite lame 
it the’fore feet, and I am told that this isthe cause: The 
lattienéss ‘is scatcely percéptible when he is ‘in motion; 
bat let him stand stilt Por sonfe tim time, and he moves off quite 
late! “By inserting this, and drawing out-the opinions 
of some Of your nrany intelligent readers, you will much” 
obfige a‘subscriber.” Js. Gavin, — Binfion, Ind. 
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18 
e greater portion of the stock at oe nahin ee 

animals the Herds of Sir Charles. A y Cob 
Capt. Gunter, Messrs, Tanqueray, Bowl, pd Webb, Bolden, 
Sea uheencinlpaniste tha tieien aed aeoneene Koorins 

8s ose ent_in Re mt o 
eater Tortworth Herd (late oa Pica) isa — ut 
the Moreton Lodge Herd, as ts first class blood, fine quality, 
good ome. | apd milking qualities, 

‘This sale te the ee ee ae 
pertunity of- 


of a sea voyage, and great expense connec! 





«a Ncyor informime:.of a:remedy-for small. red ants in | 
fruit and vegetable gardens, and also how I can raise good, 5 
radishes? I cannot get any free from grubs. A ‘small 
white grab makes them good for nothing ; and the ants 
of very injarious. Joux Paray—Fort Exeard, NY. 


erie ror Low Eawns. +I have heard it said that Rib- 
bot grass (Ido" not Know the scientific name) will grow 
wl on marshy grounds, ahd form-a smooth; tough turf, 
thut whl "bear ap @ team, and makes good hay or eatare. 
Hare your readers had any experience with it?- 

? WeVE an excellent cow, that léses a large portion of 
hé milk by leakage. “If ‘you, or any of: your thousands of 
rettdérs, ean vive a remedy, through your jonrnal, by which 
I A secare the milk, they will confer ® favor on* more 
tint ohe4ndividual. ‘D. Gates; N: ¥. 

Mvsgs00ns.—Wil} some of, your. cummedeae in- 
form me where mushroom spawn can be obtained. and at 
what price, together with some hints in regard-to*the'edl- 
tivatiou of this delicious ee apt Const. aTInO.—Nassa- 
ghoegng Co AW. . v ene 
= ees 

ym " ADVERTISEMENTS, 

To sveure insertion in the Faxwer, must be received Sedtyretn 
10th" of the previous ‘month, and ‘be of such « cliatacter as'to be 
of tiiterest to farmers. TERMS -<TWo ‘Dollars ier every hundred | 
wordy each insertion, PAID iN ADVANCE. 
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fue sures, iees aga S Me Spm Cf County bane. 
Natural ; 
Address 


“The Science of cor Homes lig ; 
JAMES 0. MILLER, Jn, 
__ Montgomery, Orange Co., M. ¥.. 
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VATIARLE REAL ESTATE FOR SALE IN VIRGINIA, 


S nadersigned,a as Agent, has alarge nurcber of FARMS 

OR SALE, ef alksizes, many of them_on the. Rarpanay- 

x, PIANKITANK and Potoma ag Riva, I will enumerate a few : 
There is one, containing about acres, lying immediately on the 
Riaspehaitnock; about eight or ten miles ‘fts nfodth, fevel ar 
affivor, ard ia good condition; ane on the Piankitank, aboat A® 
teen. miles from its mouth, containing about 1,700 acres, On which 
ignsapeiderabie quantity of Cord Wood, where vessels of the largest | WAnaged 
can load with ‘the greatest ease—there is on, this. Farm a 
chem abundance of the finést Marl: and ‘one on the Potomac, & 
b eantiful residence, where Fish, Oyhhets oye Wild ‘Fowl abound fn 

their ettasona. «> -- 1s 

It is unnecessary om me to give a list of all the Estates at ‘thig’ 
time i 7 my possession for sale ; -suffiee it to at that whether those 


t desire either Arable or Timber ho : rathee We Yaca pe 
- 6 aster 





Atl letters promptly ankwered. 
Gort House, Virginia. 
* Adcust leit. 
tee ; 
RATEDELVE AND IMPORTANT SALE OF IMPORTED 
SHORT-HORNED CATTLE, ‘ 


Sve nes ems Men Ti 
Sau instructions from 


1Py AUCTFON) at 
SUCTESATH Ba |, 





h® 


. §. G. KNOWLES has — 
Ww 


"4 fers to our American friends a selection - 


— of England, at a small cost of time and money to obtain 
The. Solara Sheer are from from the Flocks of Messrs. Slatter, 
Rie ‘and Beal iith-downe from Sit R Thock- 
morton’s Fleck, anc from she same ptogk an -the Priee Wet 
seyeral years successful winners at the Birmingham and Sm 
Shows; the Pigs fom SirR. Th 's and ‘Capt. 


stock. 

Parties from Lower Canada and the Eastern Statea, teavh-* 
ing Toronto om the.265th, can. lesve at 8 A. M.on the 16th by the, 
Grand Trank Railroad and arrive at-Guelph at 10 A, M.; and from 
the Western States, viz. the Great Western Railroad Jeavin a 
sorita the early momning train on the 1th, reach Guelph 

afternoon. 

Trkus.—Undér $200, cash; $200 to “$500, ‘four’ month; over” 
$500, six montha; pn approved endersed.. nates, wits interest, Cre 
discount of 10 per cent. for cash. 

Refreshments - eleven; rye to commence pynctenliy | at 
— ee :, Pedigrees, &e,, and wat 
oO ia with an 
be Bs J for dé on are ugust. " 5 
urton. 


for, 
thfield 


erate 


Lodge, Guelph, rf Wi, Aug.:), 1857.—21°. 
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Prices of Agricultural Produets at the Principal Markets in the United States, Canada and England. 











PHILADELPIA, 
July 18th. 


NEW YORK, 
July 20th. 


ROCIIESTER, 
July 20th. 


TORONTO, lLONDON, ENG, 
Suly 18th. July 6th. 


CHICAGO, 
July 18th. 





$11.50 @ $1250 


. -/§10.00 @ $12.00 
28.00 
1.75 
19.25 

14% 
15 


® 
625 


Beef, per 100 Ibs., 

do mess, per bbi., “7s 
Pork, per 100 Ibs., 

do mess, per bbi... 


31.10 
8.5 
19.50 
bs] 
24 





Ch 

Flour. per bbl.,...... 
Wheat, per bush., 
Corn, shelled, per bu., 
Rye, d 
Oats, 





Wool, per Ib.,....-... 
Wood, hard, 1, per cord, 





$5.75 @ $6.00 


B00 00 @ $7.50 | $825 @ $in00 
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The Wheat Crop in Indiana, 
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FIRST CLASS “FAMILY "JOURNALS. 


| —LIFE ILLUSTRATED: A First-Class Pictorial Paper, weekly. 


2 a year; $1 for half a year....WATER-CURE JOURNAL: 
Devoted to the Laws of Life and Health, $1 a year....PHRE- 
NOLOGICAL JOURNAL: Devoted to the Improrement of Man- 
kind. $layear. The three Journals sent one year for $3. Ad 
dress FOWLER AND WELLS, No. 308 Broadway, New York. 


No. 34 CLIFF STREET, NEW YORK, 
EALER in Peruvian, Colombian and Mexican Guano, Super 
phosphate of Lime, and Bone Dust. 
June 1.—4t. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE TO NURSERYMEN. 
QUINCE STOCKS FOR SALE. 


E have on hand a large stock of the best Angers and Paris 
or Fontenay Quince Stocks, rased by etn from Stocks 
and from Cuttings, both of which we will sell on more 


H. E. HOOKER & CO., 


July 1.—4t. Commercial Nurseries, Bothodier, N. ¥Y. 


The Practical and Scientific | Farmer's Gus | Paper. 
THE GENESEE FARMER, 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF 


AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE, 


ILLUSTRATED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS OP 
Farm Buildings, Animals, Implements, Fruits, &o. 
VOLUME XVIIL FOR 1857. 


Fifty Cents a Year, in Advance. 


Five Copies for $2; Eight Copies for $3; and any larger number 
at the same rate. 

3” All subscriptions to commence with the year, and the en- 
tire volume supplied to all subscribers. 

{#" Postr-Masrexs, Farmers, and all friends of improvement 
&re respectfully solicited to obtain and forward subscriptions. 

Specimen numbers sent to all applicants, 

Su ion money, if properly enclosed, may be sent at the risk 


bscript 
of the Publisher. A 
JOSEPH HARRIS, 
June, 18687. Rochester, 











